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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


FWNHE situation in Ireland is once more extremely serious. 

The Sinn Fein gunmen have raided Ulster, and about 
a hundred Unionists, chiefly in Fermanagh and Tyrone, have 
been kidnapped. Policemen have been ambushed and killed, 
civilians have been wounded, houses have been pillaged, and 
bridges have been destroyed. ‘The raids were in effect a carefully 
planned invasion. They remind us of Balkan warfare—of that 
kind of warfare in which “ bands” or “ committees ” of fanatical 
nationalists cross their neighbour’s frontier to kill and steal 
without any declaration of war. When we go to press on 
Thursday the precise motive of the raids is said to be doubtful. 
Mr. Michael Collins has explained that the real reason of this 
Sinn Fein violation of the truce—a violation which he professes 
to deplore and which he says he is doing his best to remedy— 
was popular emotion among the Sinn Feiners at the prospect of 
the execution of the three convicted Sinn Fein murderers at 
Londonderry. 





As a matter of fact the death-sentence on these prisoners had 
been commuted before the raids occurred. This may or may 
not have been known by the raiders. But what an extraordinary 
argument for Mr. Colligt to adopt—that emotion a. -he thought 
of murderers being executed could be soothed away by more 
violence and a few more murders in Ulster! The three prisoners 
at Londonderry had been found guilty of an appallingly bar- 
barous crime. They throttled to death two policemen. But 
whatever may be the excuses made for the raids it is impossible 
not to connect them ultimately with.the deplorable uncertainty 
into which Mr. Lloyd George has plunged the whole question 


of the Ulster boundaries. That question upon which there 
need never have been any doubt is the supreme evil of the 
moment, 

The dispute about the boundaries came into unhappy pro- 
minence towards the end of last week. On Thursday, February 
2nd, Sir James Craig met Mr. Collins in Dublin to discuss the 
rectification of these boundaries. The result of the discussion 
was a@ very grave and unexpected deadlock. On behalf of Sir 
James Craig it was announced that:— 

“Owing to the fact of Mr. Collins’s stand on the Boundary 
Commission and the Irish delegation’s agreement with Mr. 
Lloyd George that larger territories were involved, and not merely 
a boundary line, as Sir James Craig was given to understand 
privately by several British Ministers and from statements of 
Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons, no further agree- 
ment was reached.” 





Several newspapers published a map showing only too clearly 
that what Mr. Collins claimed was not a mere rectification by 
which a few Sinn Fein parishes here would go to the Free State 
and a few loyalist parishes there would be handed over to Ulster, 
but a transference to the Free State of nearly ha!f the territory 
explicitly made over to the Northern Parliament by the Act 
| of 1920. The astounding thing about the deadlock is that 
| both Sir James Craig and Mr. Collins are equally positive that 
| their claims are supported by assurances given to them in 
conversation by the Prime Minister and ether members of 
the Cabinet. Such is the manner in which we are governed. 
Nobody can point to any final evidence on the point in writing 
signed by the Prime Minister or by any other responsible 
Minister. The present trouble is one of the worst cxamples 
of Nemesis overtaking the Prime Minister's method of sur- 
mounting difficulties by talking at large and allowing the two 
sides to a dispute to understand quite different things. 





It is absolutely essential that the Government should clear 
up the mystery at once. They should say where they stand. 
They should inform the nation beyond possibility of further 
doubt whether they intended, as Mr. Collins avows, that 
there should be a great change of territory or whether they 
meant that there should be only such a rectification of the 
boundaries as would remove from Ulster a few groups of 
Sinn Feiners, and add to Ulster a few groups of loyalists. 
Although we have followed Irish affairs with much attention we 
cannot call to mind any report or speech or letter which gives 
us reason to believe that there is justification for the view 
which Mr. Collins takes. 


We did not dream that rights so solemnly pledged to Ulster 
and guaranteed by Act of Parliament in 1920 were really regarded 
as legitimate matters for discussion. We trusted to the Prime 
Minister, and we have to admit sorrowfully that we were wrong 
to do so. In Parliament on Tuesday the Prime Minister had 
an opportunity of making the facts clear, but all he said was to 
the effect that the Collins-Craig dispute must not ke taken too 
seriously, and that the best course was to wait a little longer 
and see if the principals could agree. This, surely, was 
a very ominous treatment of the matter, since everything 
depends upon knowing exactly what Ministers of the Crown 
said during the negotiations. 


The raids into Ulster were carried out in the carly hours of 
Wednesday. Tyrone, Fermanagh and Derry were the areas 
mainly affected. The kidnapped Unionists were carried off by 
armed gunmen in motor-cars to unknown destinations. The 
British Government telegraphed instructions that the troops in 
Northern Ireland should act in defence of the existing frontier 
until the new one could be established. They also telegraphed 
to Mr. Collins, warning him that such raids were not merely a 
breach of the truce but “ gravely imperil the Treaty.” 
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In the House of Commons on Wednesday Captain Charles 
Craig put a question to the Secretary for Ireland about the raids 
into Ulster, but the Speaker said that he was inclined to think 
that as Parliament had transferred responsibility in these 
matters to the Northern Parliament such questions should be 
asked there. Mr. Chamberlain agreed with the Speaker. Colonel 
Ward, with his usual penetration, then asked whether a question 
really could not be put to the House of Commons about Northern 
Ireland, although Northern Ireland was represented in the 
House. ‘We quite see that there would be disadvantages in 
asking detailed questions in the House of Commons about the 
affairs of Northern Ireland. But surely in very serious matters 
the affairs of Northern Ireland are a proper subject for interro- 
gation. Northern Ireland is still part of the United Kingdom. 
Probably the best solution would be for the Speaker not to rule 
such questions out altogether, but to admit them or refuse them 
in accordance with their urgency. 


We cannot follow the whole of the debate on the Address on 
Wednesday, but we most call attention to Captain Craig’s speech, 
in which-he declared that it would be a disgraceful thing to take 
away from the Northern Parliament a large part of Ulster. If 
the dispute were not settled soon he could not say what the 
consequences would be. There would certainly be bloodshed. 
Nobody could prevent it. The Prime Minister had plainly tried 
to placate enemies in Ireland at the expense of friends. 
Ulster would refuse to suffer from this cause, and he felt that 
every man of decent feeling sympathised with what he said. 
The Prime Minister was “ thrice dishonoured.” 





Mr. Chamberlain, in answering Captain Craig’s speech, de- 
fended the Prime Minister and said that if he was dishonoured 
all the members of the Cabinet were also dishonoured, because 
their action had been common. He declared that the rights 
and privileges of Ulster had been left intact and that they would 
not be altered without her consent. Mr. Chamberlain then 
quoted at length promises and pledges which had been made by 
the Prime Minister. But when all has been said we are still left 
in doubt. How much simpler and better it would have been if 
Mr. Chamberlain had stated either that there was to be nothing 
but a rectification of the frontier such as Sir James Craig expected, 
or that it was really the intention of the Government to try to 
persuade Ulster to consent to a large loss of territory. 


The debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday was remark- 
able for the speech of Lord Grey of Fallodon. He supported 
Lord Londonderry’s amendment to the Address framed in the 
interests of Ulster, although he did not actually vote for the 
amendment. The general coincidence between the reflections 
of Lord Carson and Lord Grey of Fallodon was a remarkable 
fact, and it is not to be wondered at that the Government 
escaped defeat by only seven votes. The sense of Lord Grey’s 
speech was that he accepted the proposed Irish settlement, 
but that he regarded the road by which it had been reached as 
one of humiliation and disgrace. As for the Craig-Collins 
dispute he urged with much emphasis, as Lord Carson had 
already done, that the Government were bound to remove 
misunderstanding and make a clear statement upon the subject 
at once. 

The King opened Parliament on Tuesday. The King’s 
Speech began with a reference to the good work done at Wash- 


ington and to the fact that our relations with America “ enter 
upon a new and even closer phase of friendship.” Agreements 


with France and Belgium “for common action in the event of 
unprovoked attack by Germany” were under discussion, 
The Estimates would show an effort to reduce expenditure to 
the lowest possible limit. Measures to give effect to the Irish 
agreement would be introduced. The prevalence of unemploy- 
ment caused the deepest concern. The only remedy for it 
lay “in the appeasement of international rivalries and sus- 
picions, and in the improvement of the conditions under which 
trade is carried on all over the world.” The Genoa Conference, 
it was' hoped, would establish peace on a fair basis. Proposals 
would be made for the reform of the House of Lords and for 
vhe adjustment of differences between the two Houses. The 
new Bills would include measures framed to give effect to the 
policy of retrenchment, as, for instance, a proposal to audit 
the accounts of rural district councils and boards of guardians 
once instead of twice a year. 





Mr. Clynes opened the debate on the Address with a vague 


But | 





and cautious speech. The Labour Party, he admitted, were 
“not particularly anxious” to come into power at this moment 
—though Mr. Clynes knows as well as any one that nothing is 
less likely. No election, he said, could immediately transform 
the terrible economic conditions of the country. Sir Donald 
Maclean commented on the omission from the Speech of any 
reference to India or Egypt or to the repeal of the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act. He attributed much of the prevailing un- 
employment to the fact that in the past three years the revenue 
was £5,627,000,000, or more than half the cost of the war. 
Had part of the money been left to fructify in the pockets of 
the trader, there would have been plenty of work for the men 
who were now unemployed. 


The Prime Minister, in his reply, began by chaffing Mr. Clynes 
for his unwillingness to face the electors. The Government 
were committed to the reform of the House of Lords, like Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Crewe. The Washington Conference was one 
of the greatest achievements for peace ever recorded, though 
Mr. Clynes seemed to scoff at it. The Government’s policy 
towards France was one of friendship and co-operation in the 
interests of peace. Germany would benefit by a Franco-British 
pact, which would give France the feeling that she was not 
isolated, and would thus make her confident and calm. Move- 
over, Germany would see that a policy of revenge was imyrac- 
ticable. As we had originally given France a treaty of guarantee, 
as an alternative to the annexation of the western Rhine 
provinces, we were in honour bound to fulfil that treaty. 





The Prime Minister went on to say that the report of the 
Geddes Committee would be laid before the House this week. 
The Government could not accept some of the proposals. In 
regard to Egypt, which was not a sovereign state, the Govein- 
ment were prepared to abandon the Protectorate on clear 
fundamental conditions. British protection was more necessary 
to the European community in Egypt now than it was in 1882, 
when Mr. Gladstone intervened on their behalf. Until Lon: 
Allenby had reported on the situation, a debate on Egyptian 
affairs would be undesirable. As for Ireland, Parliament 
would have to give authority to the new Provisional Government. 
At a later stage, when an elected Irish Assembly had framed a 
constitution, Parliament would have to endorse and register that 
measure. The failure of Sir James Craig and Mr. Collins to 
agree at once on the boundary question need not be taken too 
seriously. “They are two Irishmen. I have seen Irishmcn 
bargain and that is the way. One puts forward deman’s 
which the other considers preposterous.” The boundary 
question would not arise until after the constitution had been 
framed and legalized by Act of Parliament. The British Govern- 
ment stood by the “ Treaty” with Sinn Fein. 


The Prime Minister announced later in the evening that the 
Government would advance, out of wnexpended credits, the 
sum of £2,000,000 to Austria, in order to help her in an acute 
financial crisis. France was doing the same. It was hoped 
that Congress would sanction the withdrawal of American licrs 
upon Austria’s resources, which prevented the Austrian Govern- 
ment from raising foreign loans. 





The exchange of views between the British and French 
Governments in regard to the proposed Franco-British treaty of 
guarantee is continuing. Itissaid that Francedesires periodical 
consultations between the British and French General Stafis, 
as an alternative to a regular military convention, and that the 
proposal is unwelcome to the Government. M. Poincaré is 
understood to have accepted the invitation to the Genoa Con- 
ference on certain conditions. He asks for a guarantee that 
the Peace Treaties shall not be modified at Genoa, and that 
the decisions already reached on the question of reparation 
shall be maintained. He desires, it is further stated, to exact 
from the Bolsheviks a pledge that they will respect any engage- 
ments which they may make, though the value of any such 
pledge would be slight. The Italian political crisis has added 
strength to the rumour that the Conference will be postponed. 


Signor Bonomi, the Italian Premier, resigned last week: after 
holding office for seven months. His Coalition Ministry was 
rent by dissensions. The sympathy shown by the Clerical 
Ministers towards the Vatican, on the death of the late Pope, 
offended the Socialists. The Government's foreign policy 
evoked sharp criticism, As no party has a majority in the 
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Chamber, another Coalition must be formed, and it will probably 
meet the same fate in a few months’ time. Italy is passing 
through a difficult period of transition and has no prominent 
statesman who can command a majority, irrespective of parties. 





Mr. Gandhi’s campaign of “ non-violent non-co-operation ” 
has led to further disorders in the United Provinces. Last 
Saturday at Chauri Chaura, near Gorakhpur, a body of Gandhi 
‘volunteers’ attacked the police station, murdered tlhe 
twenty-one policemen and watchmen, and burnt the building. At 
Bareilly on the same day a large body of “ volunteers ” marched 
in procession, despite official orders to the contrary, and tried 
to scize the town hall. They attacked the police with brick- 
bats and had to be dispersed by rifle-fire ; two of the rioters were 
killed. In the Guntur district of Madras the organized refusal 
of the villagers to pay land tax, as a first step in the “ civil 
disobedience” advocated by Mr. Gandhi, is breaking down. 
The Government’s threat that the defaulters’ holdings will 
be sold is bringing the villagers to their senses. 


Mr. Gandhi meanwhile has given the Viceroy seven days’ 
grace before beginning “civil disobedience” in the Bardoli 
district of Bombay. If the Viceroy will liberate all “ political ” 
prisoners and abandon his “ repressive ” policy, Mr. Gandhi will 
graciously postpone his new move. In other words, if the 
Government of India will cease to govern, and will let the non- 
co-operators terrorise their law-abiding fellow-citizens, Mr. 
Gandhi will not just yet advocate a wholesale defiance of the 
law. The gross impertinence of the proposal shows Mr. Gandhi's 
contempt for constituted authority. 





The Indian Government, in a lengthy document published 
on Wednesday, took up Mr. Gandhi's challenge. His demands, 
they said. were “such as no Government could discuss, much 
less accept” :— 

“The issue is no longer between this or that programme of 
political advance, but between lawlessness with all its dangerous 
consequences on the one hand, and on the other the maintenance 
of those principles which lie at the root of all civilized govern- 
ment. Mass civil disobedience is fraught with such danger 


” 


to the State that it must be met with sternness and severity.”’ 


The logical outcome of this manifesto must be the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi. Whether Mr. Montagu likes it or not, the 
arch-rebel who is openly advocating the overthrow of the 
“ Satanic ” Government cannot any longer be left unmolested 
while his accomplices languish in gaol. 


The Pioneer Mail, of January 20th, contains a striking letter 
in which Sir Sankaran Nair, one of the moderate Indian Netion- 
alist leaders, explained why he left the recent conference between 
the moderate men and Mr. Gandhi. The ‘‘ Mahatma,” he said, 
deliberately put forward impossible demands. Thus Mr. 
Gandhi insisted that the Government should “ show penitence ” 
by releasing all “ political’? prisoners. Further, Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, General Dyer and others must be deprived of their 
Great Britain must evacuate Egypt and France 
Full “Dominion status’ must be given 
at once to India. Such proposals showed that Mr. Gandhi 
had no real wish to come to terms with the Government. Sir 
Sankaran Nair pointed out that “ non-co-operation,” owing to 
the “culpable weakness ” of the late Viceroy, had led to much 
bloodshed, but had failed to give India ‘“‘Swaraj ” or Home Rule 
by the end of last year, as Mr. Gandhi had promised. Many 
sober Indian politicians doubtless share Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
views, though they are not so courageous as he is in saying 
what they think about Mr. Gandhi. 








pensions. 
must give up Syria. 


The Times on Monday pyblished a long article examining 
the evidence on which Lord Lee at Washington accused the 
French naval writer, Captain Castex, of adopting a doctrine 
of submarine warfare as abominable as anything preached by 
the Germans. The writer in the Times is very indignant with 
Lord Lee. It seems that Lord Lee attributed to Captain 
Castex opinions which Captain Castex had set out not as his 
own but as a summary of German doctrine. Lord Lee unques- 
tionably made this mistake, but we have read Captain Castex’s 
writings and we find that he does argue that the German view 
of submarine warfare was in the main justified. Captain 
Castex, that is to say, though he does not of course advocate 
atrocities, holds that the Germans could not have used their 
submarines.in any way except to sink merchant vessels without 
challenge if they were to use them with any effect. Lord Lec’s 





argument was therefore not far wrong in substance, though his 
particular reference was anerror. Surely nobody could possibly 
believe that Lord Lee, or any other British representative, 
would deliberately make a misquotation since such mistakes 
can be instantly disproved. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Lansbury and _ his fellow Guardians 
at Poplar were the victims of an outburst) of those evil revolu- 
tionary passions which they have steadily encouraged. The 
Poplar Guardians announced recently that they would double 
the dole to the unemployed. They were warned by Sir Alfred 
Mond that this must not be done, and they decided to submit to 
this ruling. A large party of unemployed then visited the 
Guardians who were in session on Tuesday evening, took 
possession of the offices, locked out the outer world, and held 
the Guardians prisoners. Mr. Lansbury, who was thoroughly 
aroused, indignantly denounced his jailors as cowards and fools. 
They may be so, for Mr. Lansbury has been an efficient mentor. 
Ultimately Mr. Lansbury and his son forced their way out of 
the building, receiving a parting salute from a.fire hose. Thus 
in miniature and during only a few hours there was presented 
the history of all revolutions. The inaugurators of revolutions 
soon became too slow for the extremists. If they think that 
their persons are in danger, they soon take to terrorism in order 
to remove their enemies. The incidents staged at the meeting 
of the Poplar Guardians were a perfect little “potted play ” 
on the subject of revolution. 


The epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease reported last week 
spread so rapidly that on Sunday last the whole of Great Britain 
was declared to be affected. The movement of cattle, sheep 
and pigs was placed under severe restrictions, Masters of 
foxhounds were asked not to hunt until further notice, lest 
soil from an infected area might be carried into areas that are 
as yet free from the disease. Up to Thursday 506 cases of disease 
had been reported in 33 counties, and about 10,000 animals 
had been destroyed. It is hoped that these rigorous measures 
will quickly check the plague. There is, of: course, no reason 
to suppose that the infection will spread to human beings or 
that the supplies of imported meat will prove. insufficient. 


Dr. Montagu Lomax has refused to give evidence before the 
departmental committee appointed to inquire into the charges 
which he made in his book, The Euperiences of an Asylum 
Doctor. He declares that the Minister of Health has prejudged 
the issue, that the members of the committee are biased in 
favour of the present system, and that the asylum attendants 
have declined to appear at the inquiry. He demands a, Royal 
Commission, to take evidence on oath and to report on the 
whole question of lunacy treatment. The National Council 
for Lunacy Reform supports Dr. Lomax. We fear, however, 
that his refusal to appear before the committee will be construed 
by the public as implying that he cannot substantiate his charges 
against the administrators of the asylums. Sir Alfred Mond, 
writing in last Saturday’s Times, warmly protested against 
Dr. Lomax’s attitude, and asserted not unreasonably that the 
appointment of a departmental committee was by far the 
quickest method of discovering the truth. 


Gencral Christian De Wet, who died on February 3rd at the 
age of sixty-seven, will be remembered as the typical guerilla 
leader of the Boer War. He was so mobile and elusive that he 
seemed to be a Will o’ the wisp. He appealed to the sporting 
instinct of the British people, and the chasing of De Wet excited 
more interest than anything else in the campaign. His tactics 
delayed but could not affect the inevitable result. When he 
visited England after the war he had a cordial reception. Un- 
happily he spoiled his reputation as an honest man by breaking 
his oath and joining in the pro-German and Nationalist rebellion 
against the Union in October, 1914. He tried his old tricks in 
vain, for the motor-car had by then become more mobile than the 
Boer horseman. De Wet, in attempting to cross the Kalahari 
desert to German territory, was run down and taken, on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1914, by a Johannesburg motor patrol. General Botha 
treated his old associate leniently, releasing him on a promise 
not to take any further part in politics. Nothing more has been 
heard of De Wet, who now passes into legend. The motor-car 
and the acroplane will prevent him from having imitators. 


3ank Rate, 5 per cent., changed trom 5$ per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 934; 
Thursday week, 933; a year ago, c5$ 
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OF THE DAY. 
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“ULTRA VIRES.” 

N attempt is being made to bluff the People and 
Parliament of Northern Ireland not only out of 
the rights and privileges, but even out of the arca solemnly 
assigned to them by the Parliament of the realm through 
the instrument of a special Statute. Before, however, we 
deal with this piece of attempted political treachery, we feel 
that a word of sincere apology is due from us to our readers. 
When the Treaty was made with the Southern Irish we 
supported it—though we did not like it, nay, detested it— 
on the ground that the mistaken policy of the Government 
as regards Ireland, and their weakness and hesitation had 
made it inevitable. They had shown that they could not 
govern Ireland, and they had also shown that somehow 
or other they commanded the confidence of the British 
Parliament. Therefore it was worse than useless to fight 
any longer against their intention to make the best terms 
they could with Sinn Fein—provided always that they 
preserved inviolate the Act of 1920, under which the existence 
of the two Irelands received Statutory recognition, and a 
definite and indefeasible area was assigned to the governance 
of the Northern Parliament. But we were not content with 
a sombre acquiescence in the inevitable. We were so much 
gratified by what seemed to us the honesty, good faith and 
steadfastness of the Prime Minister in standing up for the 
rights of the Northern Parliament and in refusing to yield 
to the demand that North-East Ulster should be placed 
under Dublin, that we felt justified in abandoning a good 
deal of our distrust of Mr. Lloyd George’s political character, 
which was the legacy of the past eight or ten years. He 
seemed to us to have done a big thing according to his 
lights, though they were not our lights, and so to deserve 
any support we could give him in the completion of a 
difficult task. Especially were we pleased to note the 
frank and statesmanlike way in which he appeared to treat 
the man who, in our opinion, has come best out of this 
whole business. We mean Sir James Craig. Therefore, 
though it involved a certain indirect conflict of opinion 
with those with whom we had worked in the cause of 
Northern Ireland-—for example, Lord Carson and the 
Morning Post—we advised a course of action for the 
Northern Parliament which assumed that complete trust 
could be placed in Mr. Lloyd George’s declarations. In 
effect we deprecated as unjustified the attacks made upon 
him for having betrayed the cause of Ulster and for con- 

templating a breach of faith with her representatives. 

We have to admit that we were wholly in the wrong, 
that we allowed ourselves to be deceived by Mr. Lloyd 
George, and that instead of advising trust in him and 
the Cabinet we ought to have counselled the exact 
opposite. Instead of advising acquiescence, we should 
have advised watchfulness, a refusal to trust to any 
assurances, and a policy devoid of any element of com- 
promise or of political sympathy or even comprehension, 
We let ourselves be fooled, and, what is a thousand times 
worse, we used our influence to assist in the fooling of 
the Ulster leaders. It is not pleasant to make such 
admission, but it is the only one open to an honest news- 
paper, and therefore we must make it and make it 
unreservedly. The facts allow us no other course. It is 
evident from the statements made by Mr. Collins and 
Sir James Craig, by the silence of the Premier, and by the 
shuffling and uneasy comments of his special newspapers, 
that Mr. Lloyd George told two different tales to the 
representatives of the two Irelands. To persuade the 
Southern Irish to come in and to give up their demand 
that there should be no partition, no recognition of the 
existence of the two Irelands, he told them that they 
should have an alteration of boundaries so extensive as 
to cease to be a boundary rectification and become an 
alteration of area. On the other hand, he assured Sir 
James Craig, and made Sir James believe him completely, 
that, however much Ulstermen might dislike the Treaty on 
other grounds, they had nothing whatever to fear in the 
matter of boundaries. Indeed, the boundary clause was 


TOPICS 


actually described to Sir James Craig as a concession to 
the Northern Province—a support and buttress of 
We are not guilty of 


its inviolate and inviolable area. 





any ironic exaggeration. Here are the terms in which 
Sir James Craig—a man whose word of honour has remained 
unassailed even in a time of political faithlessness— 
described the assurances which he received from the 
Prime Minister. On December 14th Sir James Craig sent 
to the Prime Minister a letter in regard to the Treaty, in 
which the following passage appears :— . 

“A question which vitally affects our interests is the decision 

to establish a Commission to revise the boundaries between 
Northern Ireland and Southern Ireland. There is, I believe, 
no precedent in the history of the British Empire for taking 
any territory from an established Government without its 
sanction. Moreover, this is a breach of the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, which was put into operation only last June, 
when his Majesty the King in person opened the Parliamont of 
Northern Ireland. At our meeting on December 9th you ex- 
plained that it was only intended to make a slight readjustment 
of our boundary line, so as to bring into Northern Ireland loyalists 
who are now just outside our area and to transfer correspondingly 
an equivalent number of those having Sinn Fein sympathies 
to the area of the Irish Free State. The Lord Chancellor’s speech, 
however, has given encouragement to those endeavouring to 
read into it a different interpretation. As I intimated to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain by telephone before leaving London, 
reserved to my Government the right of dissenting from the 
appointment of any Boundary Commission.” 
On this we have only one comment to make. If Mr. 
Lloyd George had intended Sir James Craig to understand 
what he really meant—v.e., intended him to understand 
the same things which he intended Mr. Collins and Mr. 
Griffiths to understand—Mr. Lloyd George must immedi- 
ately on receipt of this letter have written to Sir James 
Craig and told him he had misunderstood the position in 
regard to the boundaries and that something quite different 
from rectification of the line was intended. Ilere was « 
case where to maintain silence was even falser than false 
words. But silence was maintained, and successfully 
maintained. In his complete innocence of heart—an 
innocence, however, of which any man of honour might 
be proud—Sir James met Mr. Collins to sec if these smal! 
terminal details could not be much better settled informally 
between them than by a Boundary Commission! It was 
not till this happened that Sir James Craig had the slightes! 
reason to think that he had been betrayed. This 
the condition to which our political life has been brought. 
After this what will our countrymen feel when they are 
reminded of the condition added to business bargains in 
Sovth America, Palabra Inglese, On the word of an 
Englishman ! 

But the words quoted by Sir James on 
December 14th are not the only assurance given by the 
Prime Minister on which Sir James could rely. Those 
words rested, in fact, on a statement made in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s original written communication to Mr. De Valera 
dated July 20th, 1921. Here are the actual words :— 

“The form in which the settlement is to take effect will 

depend upon Ireland herseli. It must allow for full recog- 
nition of the existing powers and privileges of the Parliament 
and Government of Northern Ireland, which cannot be abrogated 
except by their own consent.” 
If this means anything, it means that the Act of Parlia- 
ment which constitutes the Northern Province and iis 
powers and privileges cannot be altered except by consent. 
But the area to which that Act applies is the most vital 
clause in the Act. You cannot grant powers and privileges 
except in and over a particular area. Here for once 
Mr. Lloyd George has left himself no loophole for escape. 
Even the proviso about the form of settlement depending 
upon Ireland herself offers no opportunity for a tactical 
retreat, for Northern Ireland is Ireland, though not all 
Ireland. To be exact, there are two Irelands in existence, 
and Northern Ireland is one of them. 

After this it is unnecessary to quote the words of the 
Act of 1920. They stand firm and incontrovertible. 
We deliberately chose a particular area for the Northern 
Province and set it forth in a Statute. And we did this 
because we held that justice demanded it and not at the 
bidding of any external force or authority. We did not 
act, that is, under constraint. And yet it is actually 
suggested that under constraint we are to undo our own 
voluntary act! 

Can we wonder that in face of all this Sir James Craig 
used the words to Mr. Lloyd George which were published 
in the Press on Tuesday /— 

“ Although the necessity for giving a final decision on behalt 
of the Government of Northern Ireland doos not arise until 
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after our Parliament has voted itself out of the Free State, 
as a result of our deliberations to-day I have to inform you 
that we adhere throughout to this principle laid down by your- 
self, and cannot consent to any alteration of our boundary 
except by mutual agreement, failing which, in respect of any 
territory in dispute, the boundary to stand as defined in the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920. I am sure that you will 
agree with me on the importance of preventing any further 
misunderstanding, and [I am accordingly sending a copy of 
this to the Press.” 

Few men would have put it so moderately as this, but 
happily for him, and for those whose interests he serves and 
wrotects, Sir James Craig is one of the best-tempered and 
hes excitable men alive. You cannot awe him with a 
rumour or frighten him with a word. 

We have only a few more words to say on this matter. 
They are these. Let the people of Northern Ireland follow 
the example of their leader and keep their heads and their 
tempers, in spite of all the provocation they have received. 
If they do they will win. Nothing can prevent that but 
some false step, something which will put them wrong with 
British public opinion. There is no need to do anything 
but to sit tight and keep faith, The Government may 
talk big, but even if we assume that they not only meant 
to “sell” the North but still contemplate giving the South 
possession of the goods, they cannot accomplish their design 
without an Act of Parliament. The Treaty, even though 
endorsed by addresses of both Houses, has no legal force. 
It only expresses the intention and policy of the Govern- 
ment, i.¢c., what they mean to do if Parliament will support 
them. But Parliament will not support them in their 
betrayal of the North. Of that we are sure. We do not 
believe that Mr. Lloyd George, even if assisted by Mr. 
Asquith and the Wee Frees, and by the battalions of 
Labour, will get the Unionist rank and file to support him 
in a compulsory alteration of the area by amending the 
Act. But even it this infamy were to be committed we 
feel sure that the House of Lords would not agree to such a 
course until there had been an appeal to the constituencies, 
or until the machinery of the Parliament Act had been 
applied. In either case, there would be a victory for 
truth, justice and the North. Therefore, we possess 
our souls in patience and we advise our friends in Northern 
Ireland te do the like. Mr. Lloyd George is a splendid 
blufier but a bad fighter. If the North and its friends 
stand firm he will find a way out. He will privately tell 
the Sinn Feiners that he is sorry but that he cannot do the 
impossible, and will suggest to them a way round. Probably 
that way will be paved with British Bank notes. 


THE BALANCE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
N°? one is very enthusiastic about the reform of the 
p i House of Lords. To begin with, the House of Lords 
is not now unpopular with any class or party in the State. 
Indeed, it would hardly be too much to say that at this 
moment it is more popular than the House of Commons. 
At the same time, there is a general feeling that something 
ought to be done, though nobody exactly knows what or 
how, to redress the balance of the Constitution. 

Anyone who knows anything about English history 
will know that the nation has never been satisfied with 
political conditions which involved a single uncontrolled 
source of power. The country greatly disliked the idea 
of an uncontrolled Monarchy. Therefore, before a curb 








was found for the Royal power it was inclined to support the 
Aristocracy. Magna Charta, though not in any sense an 
anti-popular, or even non-popular constitution, for consti- 
tution it is, was won through the instrumentality of the 
feudal nobility. When, however, that Oligarchy 
became too powerful the people veered round to the King. 
The power of the Tudors was based on this desire to curb 
the Aristocracy. But the reaction went too far. Though 
Elizabeth may be called a democratic autocrat, James I. 
and Charles I. tried to develop a form of unlimited 
monarchy which by no means suited Englishmen. It was, | 
however, when what Macaulay called * the sullen tyranny 
of Charles and Laud” had given way to the Long Par- 
liament that the chief proof.of what we are saying is 
to be found. No sooner had the House of Commons 
abolished both the Monarchy and the House of Lords, and 
made itself a supreme unlimited chamber, than public 
opinion swung violently against the new tyrants. Within 
three or four months of the assumption of unlimited | 





authority by a single House we find the Council of the 
Army—a much more democratic body than the Long 
Parliament—expressing clearly its great anxiety. It 
said in so many words that the lives and liberties of 
Englishmen must not be placed at the mercy of a snap- 
vote in the House of Commons. ‘Therefore, though it 
did not demand the restoration of the House of Lords, 
it did demand a very strong curb on the House of 
Commons -- something which would protect what it 
called fundamentals—.e., the essential constitutional rights 
of the people of England. Curiously enough, the soldiers 
sought to find it in what in after years their American 
descendants, and their descendants in the Dominions, have 
found it—in a Poll of the People. Just as the constitution 
of no American State can be changed without a direct appeal 
to the people, so the Council of the Army demanded that 
the fundamentals of our Constitution should not be altered 
without the general assent of the nation. This assent 
was to be obtained by what they quaintly termed * sub- 
scriptions.” By this they meant that the voters would 
subscribe their names in consent or disapproval, or, as we 
should say, put their X to a ballot paper asking “* Yes 7?” 
or “ No?” 

Disraeli, with his almost uncanny instinct for the 
essentials of a political situation, realized this national 
trait, though he described it somewhat differently. In 
Coningsby there is a memorable passage in which he tells 
us that the English people have always hated the reposi- 
tories of supreme power—first the Feudal Lords, then 
the King, then the Parliamentarians, then the Whig 
Oligarchy. Writing ten years after the Reform Bill of 1832, 
he goes on to say that now the House of Commons has 
become supreme it, in its turn, is sure to become hateful 
as the repository of supreme power. 

Assuredly this feeling, which we have described as a 
dislike of seeing supreme power entrusted to the hands 
of the representatives, and the desire to place limita- 
tions on delegates, is as strong as ever it was. It is, 
at bottom, due to this feeling, and to nothing else, that at 
& moment when the country is distracted with so many 
troubles and anxieties, and especially by the appalling 
financial situation in which we find ourselves, the people 
are nevertheless occupying their minds with the House of 
Lords. As we have said, they are not dissatisfied with 
the present House of Lords, but rather like it. Again, they 
find that the Parliament Act makes a good deal less differ- 
ence than they thought it would, especially at a time when 
we have learnt to have quick dissolutions and quicker elec- 
tions—elections which are all over in one day. What the 
English people are worrying about is not the House 
of Lords, but the unlimited powers claimed in effect by 
the House of Commons. That unlimited power has 
apparently made members of the House of Commons 
forgetful of the principle, Delegatus non potest delegave—a 
man who holds a delegate authority cannot delegate 
such authority to someone else. The House of Commons 
is placing its unlimited powers in the hands of a single 
Minister—a Grand Vizier. In a word, the nation is a 
kind of autocracy in spite of itself. 

If the facts are as we have stated them, and we believe 
they are, what is wanted is a curb to the powers of the 
House of Commons, and so greater security for a truly 
democratic Constitution, and for the carrying out of the 
Will of the People. That, remember, is a very different 
thing from the Will of the people’s representatives when 
those representatives are bound fast in the chains of party, 
and when parties are ruled, as they so often are, not even by 
a majority of themselves, but by a blackmailing minority ; 
or again, when under a Group System log-rolling is 
carried to such a pitch that the numerically weakest 
group in a Parliament, if it is carefully directed, may 
control the whole. 

To cut the matter short, in our opinion a reform greatly to 
be preferred to reform of the House of Lords, because it 
would be a permanent and final reform, is the adoption in 
this country of the Referendum or Poll of the People. The 
Poll of the People does not, of course, mean executive rule 
by the voters en masse, or, again, perpetual appeals to 
the electorate. It merely means. lodging in the hands of 
the people themselves the supreme power in the State 
the right to say the final word in any disputed legislative 
matter. Of course, in a sense, we already have the appeal 
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to the people in the ad hoe dissolution, but it is an appeal 
so arranged that it is quite possible under it to get the 
answer “ Yes” when the majority of the people wanted 
and even said “No.” Again, under the dissolution form 
of Referendum, an appeal which is always indirect, the 
answer given by the people, even if there is a pretence to 
respect it, may be frittered away by the representatives 
as soon as they assemble at Westminster. 

No one proposes to refer to the nation abstract propositions 
such as “ Are you in favour of a Monarchy ?” “ Do you 
like high taxation ?” or “ Would you like no taxation at 
all for anybody with less than £1,000 a year?” You can 
no more put such questions to the country than you could 
to the House of Commons. 





HOW THE REFERENDUM WOULD WORK. 


HAT the Referendum, if adopted here, would mean 
in practice is this. If the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons could not agree upon the merits 
of a measure, which means in effect that the House of 
Lords considered that the Will of the People had not been 
properly expressed on the measure, that measure, instead 
of waiting, as under the Parliament Act, for two years before 
it could be forced upon the Lords, and also, perhaps, on the 
country, might at once be submitted to a Poll of the People. 
The measure as it had left the House of Commons, 7.¢., 
after it had received the careful consideration of the popular 
House, would be laid before the electors with the simple 
question, Is it your wish that this Bill shall come into 
operation? Say “ Yes” or “ No.” 

But that is not the only way (see the Bill of the late 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh) in which it is proposed that a 
matter of legislative dispute should be submitted to the 
people. It is argued, and not unreasonably, that if one 
particular party in the State happened to have a temporary 
majority in the Commons, and also one in the House of 
Lords, they could pass measures of tremendous importance 
through Parliament, and so make them law, although these 
measures were not, in reality, desired by the nation at 
large, or, to put it more scientifically, although the Will of 
the People had not been strictly ascertained in regard to 
them. Therefore, it is proposed by those who favour the Poll 
of the People that even when a Bill has passed both Houses 
of Parliament it shall be submitted to the people for endorse- 
ment or veto if, say, 200 or 250 members of the House 
of Commons sign a petition to the Crown asking that the 
Act shall be referred to a Poll of the People before it comes 
into operation. By this means the possibility of the 
capture of unlimited power by a party which could secure 
a chance majority in both Lords and Commons would be 
avoided. 

The objections made to the Referendum are several. In 
the first place it has been said that it would be too expensive. 
The example of Switzerland, however, and the American 
States show that this is not a real objection. No doubt 
we could, if we liked, make it extravagant, but, on the 
other hand, if we took the trouble, we could hold it as 
cheaply as it is held in the cases named. Next, it is said 
that it might lead to revolutionary measures, No 
doubt it might, just as the existence of a House of Commons 
may lead to revolutionary measures. But it could not 
make things worse in that respect, though it might make 
them better. It has actually been argued that a Bill 
might be sent to the people proposing the abolition of all 
taxes on persons with less than £500 a year. In that 
case we are assured that the people would rush 
to record their assent. But, remember, this curious 
Bill would have to get through Parliament first. If it 
could get through Parliament we should be no worse off 
in having a second chance of defeating it. At present 
Pariiament can be as silly as it likes and no second thoughts 
are possible. No one could guarantee that the people 
would always vote for the right course; but, at any 
rate, it could do no harm to give them the opportunity 
to do so, 

In truth, these are factitious objections. The real 
danger of revolution is not from the people, but from the 
usurpation of power through the bad working of the 
representative machinery. What happens in revolutions 
is that the legitimate government breaks down, that there- 
upon power is usurped, as we saw it usurped in Russia, 





by a body like the Soviet. The next step comes quickly, 
The usurping authority uses the parliamentary machine 
to secure its authority as did the Jacobins during the 
French Revolution. There is the real peril. The Referen- 
dum, as the French extremists knew, is the great and 
only absolutely certain curb to such tactics. Therefore, 
they always scouted the idea of the Referendum. It was 
regarded as a crime to propose it. The men, for example, 
who desired that the question of the execution of the King 
should be referred to the people were at once denounced 
by the extremists and their names were held up to odium 
by the leaders of the Paris Sans-Culottes. They were 
described as the enemies of Liberty who had actually 
proposed that the People should decide whether the King 
should or should not die. There is nothing that usurpers 
dread so much as an appeal to the people. As an English 
Radical paper once naively expressed it, there could be no 
real reforms—by which, of course, it meant no crank 
legislation—if the people were given a right of veto. 

But though we believe that a truly democratic measure 
like the Referendum would act in an anti-revolutionary 
direction, we cannot absolutely guarantee this. Al! 
we will say is that what we want to ascertain is the true 
Will of the People. If it is the Will of the People to have 
revolutions, then they will no doubt have them. We are 
quite prepared to run the risk, nor can we make any virtu 
of it. If it is the Will of the People, it is obvious tha 
we have got to run that risk whether we like it or not. 
If law and order are to perish, let them perish at the 
hands of the People themselves, and not at the hand: 
of those who usurp the forms without the substance o/ 
Democracy. 

The final objection is that the Referendum would 
demoralize the House of Commons and take away its 
sense of responsibility. We do not believe it would for a 
moment. We believe, on the contrary, that the effect 
would be to strengthen the House of Commons—to cut 
out the canker of group rule, i.e., log-rolling. Further, 
it would restore popularity to the House of Commons. 
As we have said, the House of Commons is becoming hatefu! 
to the people because it is the repository of final and un- 
limited power. When the People themselves, as is the 
case under the Poll of the People, take the final authority 
into their own hands, the development of jealousy and 
suspicion is automatically stopped. The people cannot 
very well hate themselves. 

The way in which the Referendum would free Ministers 
from coercion is worth noting. Ministers, who natural! 
think that their retention of office is essential to the tru: 
interests of the country, are apt to let themselves b 
blackmailed by small minorities who have the power ol 
turning them out. They make unholy bargains with thes: 
minority groups, and the tail wags the dog. Ministers 
often have to say to a group or group of groups, “ Very 
well, we will pass that measure, though we do not like it, 
if you will promise to support us, or, at any rate, not to 
attack us.” If the Referendum were in existence all they 
could say would be, “ We will do our best to get the country 
to accept your proposal ; but, remember, we are powerless 
in one particular. If there is a demand that the Bill 
shall go to Referendum we cannot prevent it.” In a word, 
the power of the political blackmailer woukd be very greatly 
reduced. 

In view of these circumstances it is surely worth while to 
make the Constitution watertight by adopting the Poll 
of the People as an alternative to House of Lords reform. 
Let us leave the House of Lords as it is, save for a scheme 
for eliminating unworthy Peers, and merely pass with 
such modification as may seem necessary the excellent 
Bill that was introduced in 1914 by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
It is a thoroughly democratic and thoroughly reasonable 
measure, and if added to the Constitution would give us 
all the security which we could possibly have, or indeed 
ought to have, in a democratic State. It makes certain 
that no great or tremendous change can be introduced into 
our political system unless the majority of the people are 
definitely determined that it shall be so. That is all 
we anti-revolutionaries ask, or ought to ask, or indeed can 
ask. 

Remember always that the proof of the value of the Refer- 
endum is the fact that it is loathed and feared by every revo- 
hutionary, small or great, aristocratic or proletarian. 
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THE NEW POPE. 


T has been a subject of universal remark that when 
the newly elected Pope, who has taken the title of 
Pius XI., blessed the people after his election he did so not, 
as had been the practice for many years, from an interior 
loggia, but from the outer loggia, whence his words reached 
the whole Italian crowd waiting in the piazza. Nobody 
doubts that there was a calculated significance in this 
return to the original practice. But how much significance? 
Some people have hastily jumped to the conclusion that 
the new Pope, who is a scholar and a widely travelled man, 
and therefore presumably a man of toleration, intends 
forthwith to enter into closer relations with the Italian 
Government. Others tell us that though Cardinal Gasparri 
has for some time been urging the desirability of a rap- 
prochement, the new Pope is not in favour of any definite 
plan for tightening the bonds. Naturally, however, he 
would like the relationship to be much easier than it is, and 
one can fairly assume that this is his desire without pressing 
his significant act after his election to yield more than its 
proper meaning. 

To us it seems that everything depends upon whether 
the Pope acts as though a grasp upon temporal power is 
as important to the Roman Church as spiritual power, or 
whether, while being content to claim as little temporary 
power as the traditions of the Vatican permit, he con- 
centrates his attention upon the supreme task of spiritual 
and moral leadership. So long as tempora! claims are 
made with jealousy and with inopportune persistence, the in- 
herent rivalry between the Vatican and the secular Govern- 
ment of the country cannot very well be put out of sight. 
Whatever may be in the Pope’s mind, however, the War 
had a deep effect upon Italy, as it had upon all the other 
belligerent countries. Religion in Italy is normally, so to 
speak, popular, and during the War it became more popular 
than before. There is thus a silent movement among the 
people, which tends to make it more and more difficult for 
the Vatican and the Government to remain in a state of 
mutual bickering and animosity. The average Italian is 
proud of the Papacy as an institution; he likes to think 
that all paths lead to Rome; and he reflects with gratifi- 
cation that from Rome emanates a power which is world- 
wide in its ramifications and influence. 

A strict and logical dissociation between the Vatican 
and the Government might have been possible if the 
Vatican had found it possible to sustain that decree which 
forbade Roman Catholics not merely to sit in the Italian 
Parliament but to vote for the deputies. That veto, 
however, was dropped because of its utter impossibility, 
and there has been no more distinct feature in recent 
Italian politics than the growing strength of the Catholic 
party. We imagine, therefore, that if the Pope acts in 
necordance with his reputation there will be a drawing 
together of the spiritual and the secular in Rome, even 
though he may not have approved as yet of any 
clear policy to that end. Another sign that the old bitter- 
ness is passing away was the faet that the Government 
troops in the piazza presented arms when the new Pope 
appeared on the outer loggia. It may be said that the 
order to present arms was given by the officer in command 
as a merely obvious act of courtesy and good manners 
when the Pope suddenly emerged. It may be so, but 
we fancy that that is not exactly the way in which things 
happen in Italy. Probably the Ministers of the Crown 
had learned in advance of the Papal plan, and probably 
they had carefully discussed it and decided what their 
response should be. 

Not many Papal elections have proceeded so nearly 
in accordance with expectation. At some eleetions the 
names of Cardinals who were at first most talked about 
as likely candidates were gradually thrust into the back- 
ground, new names emerged, and perhaps ultimately 
(as in some American Presidential elections) there was 
a landslide towards the election of somebody whose 
chief merit was that he excited the minimum of division. 
It was whispered that the late Pope desired what has 
actually happened; he wished Cardinal Ratti to be his 
successor, and whether the whisper was true or not, 
Cardinal Ratti was certainly supported from the beginning, 
both by ecclesiastical and lay opinion. Although he was 
at the bottom of the list of Cardinals, having been made a 





Cardinal only last year, he is respected throughout Italy 
as combining scholarship and diplomacy with the power 
—4displayed while he was Archbishop of Milan—of organ- 
ization. He was in turn Prefect of the Ambrosian Library 
and Prefect of the wonderful library of the Vatican. He 
was Nuncio to Poland, and also Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner of the plebiscite area of Upper Silesia. He is an 
excellent linguist and he has stayed in England at least 
once, 

All Christians, to whatever communion they may belong, 
will be glad if there should be a real reconciliation between 
the Papacy and the Italian Government. We who are 
not Roman Catholics would perhaps: be particularly glad 
because, as we have already suggested, such a recon- 
ciliation would imply an abatement of the Pope's. tem- 
poral claims—claims which have always seemed to us to 
be a sad hindrance to spiritual force. No doubt the 
Papacy has reasons for having long harboured enmity 
towards the Italian Kingdom, apart from the tremendous 
limitations which the Italian Crown set. upon the Papal 
sway. When the Kingdom of Italy was formed in 1861, 
Victor Emmanuel, in addition to reducing the Papal 
provinces from twenty to five, abolished a large number 
of monasteries. Six years later he confiscated church 
property, and, as everybody knows, in 1870 Rome itself 
was occupied. Through all this Victor Emmanuel showed 
himself to be not merely a ruler who was carrying out a 
State policy regarded as indispensable but one who was 
definitely anti-Clerical in spirit. Pius IX. played just 
the part which was expected of him in those circum- 
stances, in keeping a stiff upper lip in the face. of his 
conquerors. He seems, nevertheless, to have been drawn 
at various times by two quite different policies. If 
he often showed a desire for reconciliation, there 
is documentary evidence that about the time when he 
established the dogma of Papal Infallibility he also 
contemplated establishing a dogma to the effect that 
the temporal power of the Pope was a_ revealed 
article of faith. This would have. strained the situation 
more than ever. The recovery of the temporalities was 
the principal policy of Leo XIII. Pius X. did not work 
so hard in this direction, for he was no politician. He 
was just a saintly man of great simplicity, appropriate to 
his peasant origin, and much kindness of heart. He was 
like an old-fashioned country vicar, and when he 
tried to deal with “ Modernism” in Christian doctrine 
his intellect was quite unequal to the task. As for the 
late Pope, nothing much in the way of reconeiliation with 
the Government was possible, even if he had willed it, 
owing to the distractions of the War. 

But surely we may hope for something from the new 
Pope. He belongs to that middle class which for sound- 
ness and steadiness is the most valuable element in Italian 
life. A comparison between him and Pius X. reminds us 
of a haunting passage which Bacon wrote in his discourse 
entitled “‘ Notes of a Speech concerning a War with 
Spain.” 

“Thirdly, in 88, there sat in the see of Rome a. fierce 
thundering friar, that would set all at six and seven; or at 
six and five, if you allude to his name: and’though he would 
after have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet he was taken-ordor 
with before it came to that. Now there is) ascended to the 
papacy, a personage, that came in by chaste election, no ways 
obliged to the party of the Spaniards: a;man bred.in ambassages 
and affairs of state, that hath much of the prince, and nothing 
of the friar; and one, that though he loves the chair of the 
papacy well, yet he loveth the carpet above the chair; that is, 
Italy, and the liberties thereof well likewise,” 


We hope that Pius XI. will love the carpet above 
the chair—will do much to break down if he does not 
abolish the policy which makes a Pope a self-incarcerated 
prisoner within the Vatican. With what tremendous 
force could not a Pope speak who treasured the interests 
of the whole Italian people as though they were his own ; 
who came into the open and dealt publicly with his fellow- 
men; who breathed spiritual inspiration into the political 
life of Italy; who was known, whenever he issued an 
encyclical upon faith or morals, to be speaking with 
wholehearted sincerity and with no backward: glances 
at temporal power- who was, indeed, beyond tiie sus- 
picion of wanting to do anything but spiritualize the 
italian nation ! 
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THE NEED FOR A DECISION IN EGYPT. 


ORD ALLENBY is now in England and we sincerely 
hope that his discussions with the Government 
about Egypt will end in that settlement which is long 
overdue. Let us say at once that in our opinion matters 
have been allowed to drift so far, owing to the hesitations 
and equivocations of the Government, that nothing will 
meet the case now but a generous measure of independence. 
Independence, however, is not really the universal 
benefit which it is assumed to be by some well-meaning 
persons. It may indeed be the truest kindness to withhold 
independence from countries which are unable to exercise 
it for their own advantage. No sane Englishman wishes 
to withhold self-government from those who are proved 
capable of it. Unhappily our present Government are 
constitutionally unable to say Yes or No plainly. How 
unlike they are to American officials, although they are 
in the habit of holding over our heads the threat of American 
disapproval if we should hesitate to hand out powers of 
self-government to subject races all over the world! We 
have just received the full text of the Report of the 
American Special Mission to the Philippines which was 
led by General Leonard Wood. There is no nebulosity 
about this Report. General Wood says that the transfer 
of control to the Filipinos has been too rapid, and that 
though they are not wanting in the instincts for self- 
government they lack sufficient experience. Tho American 
Government, he says, would therefore “not be justified 
in relinquishing the supervision of the Government of the 
Philippine Islands.” “ The present status should continue 
until the people have had time to absorb and thoroughly 
master the powers already in their hands.”. Finally, 
General Wool points out with great emphasis that “in 
no circumstances should the American Government allow 
a constitution to come about which would leave the United 
States in a position of responsibility without authority.” 
The British Government, if they had not enough in- 
formation to make up their mind definitely whether it 
was or was not safe to give Egypt independence, ought 
to have sent a special commission of investigation like 
General Wood's Commission. Then having studied the 
report of the commission they ought to have come to a 
decision and have informed the Egyptians precisely of 
that decision. Unfortunately they acted quite otherwise. 
They did indeed send a commission of investigation headed 
by Lord Milner, but they instructed it to draft a scheme 
for Egyptian independence, and then they made that 
scheme known to the whole world. The appetite of the 
Egyptians was immediately whetted by the bill of fare 
placed before them. Then the Government began to have 
after-thoughts. Egypt was on the direct route to India 
and the East. What would happen if the Egyptians 
interrupted the service of the Suez Canal? Then, again, 
we had made ourselves responsible for the nationals of 
many countries in Egypt. How could we be responsible 
for their interests and their personal safety if we withdrew 
all troops from the interior and contented ourselves with 
sitting down and watching the Canal zone? And even 
then, would the troops in the canal zone be safe? Might 
not the Egyptians cut off the sweet water supply? It 
may be answered that brackish or salt water could be 
condensed for the troops in the Canal zone and that in 
any case the sweet water supply could not be cut off 
without doing irreparable damage to Egyptians themselves. 
But that is a small matter. The Government made 
endless difficulties for themselves by dangling a bait in 
front of the Egyptians’ noses and then snatching it away. 
We do not want to exaggerate the physical difficulty of 
suppressing Egyptian unrest. We imagine that if sup- 
pression were decided upon our military task would be 
fairly easy. But the doctrine of nationalism has been 
popularized so fast and so widely since the war that it 
seems to us a hopeless policy to say that we will not en- 
courage national aspirations directly after having implied 
by the publication of the Milner Report that we would 
encourage them. Nor is it only the spirit of self-deter- 
mination which is working furiously in the brains of the 
Egyptians. All over the world the lesson of Ireland has 
been watched and learned. It is impossible not to trace 
both in Egypt and India imitations of the procedure 
which the Sinn Feiners adopted in opening negotiations. 





We must not be understood to mean that there is a real 
similarity between India and Egypt. In India we have 
given all that we promised and more than we ought to 
have promised. In Egypt, on the other hand, we have 
given a good deal less than we seemed to promise. The 
position, of course, ought to have been reversed, for Egypt 
is not like India—a congeries of peoples—but a compara- 
tively homogeneous mass. 

So far as we can see, the Government could have come 
to an agreement with Adly Pasha. He would probably 
have accepted a little less than the Milner scheme if only 
we had not insisted upon the importance of keeping 
garrisons in so many parts of Egypt. Adly knew perfectly 
well that Egypt could not prosper at all without us; he 
even knew that nothing would make his country more 
insecure than a British policy of leaving Egypt entirely 
without protection or advice. He valued the experience 
and good will of British officials. What he wanted, as we 
understand, was the form of independence. And that was 
refused, 

The riots instigated by Zaghlul Pasha were the sequel. 
And now Egypt has reached such a pass that no Egyptian 
dares to take office as Prime Minister unless he has in his 
hand a British promise of independence at least in name. 
Lord Allenby seems to us in all the circumstances to have 
behaved with remarkable wisdom. He never confused 
expediency and policy. He never forgot that the duty 
of a Government was to govern and to maintain respect 
for the law. He therefore at once vindicated the law, 
put down the disorders and deported Zaghlul; but at 
the same time he kept telling the British Government 
that if anything was to be given to Egypt the gift must 
be a generous one. His combined courage and tolerance 
seemed to give hopes of a solution at last. But at the 
beginning of last week the Foreign Office published a 
statement which was a little triumph in the art of giving 
and taking. It was stated that the Government would 
invite Parliament to end the Protectorate, to recognize 
the sovereignty of Egypt, to agree to the constitution of 
an Egyptian Parliament. which would hold Ministers 
responsible to it, and to the re-establishment of an Egyptian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. But then followed conditions 
very vaguely expressed. We must guard our Imperial 
communications ; we must be able to protect the nationals 
of foreign countries: and we must safeguard Egypt 
against outside aggression. In answer to this statement 
of policy, Sarwat Pasha, who is waiting to form a Ministry 
if he can, asks that independence should be granted 
without antecedent conditions. Otherwise, he says, 
popular opinion will not allow him to form a Government. 

If as a result of Lord Allenby’s visit to London the 
Government cannot at long last solve the Egyptian problem 
they will suffer deep discredit. The difference in substance 
between what Lord Allenby recommends and what the 
more reasonable Egyptians would be satisfied with seems 
to be slight. The Government ought to make the most 
of Lord Allenby’s experience and advice. The Egyptians, 
we believe, would much rather be associated with us in 
such a way that they can rely upon protection, than be 
cut adrift altogether in the name of satisfying the idealisin 
of fools and fanatics. They know thatin the latter case they 
might soon be the prey of some designing foreign Power. 
Faces no doubt have to be saved—both Egyptian faces 
and British faces. We do not pretend to understand the 
details. The Government have all the facts before them 
and we have not. What we do say is that the pacification 
of public opinion in Egypt by Lord Allenby during the 
past few weeks has presented the Government with a 
new opportunity. They may not deserve it, but they 
have got it. This time there must be no more hesitation 
and no more want of clearness, whatever the Government 
may decide to do. In this matter ambiguity is the worst 
of all political sins. 








GIMCRACKS. 


wre the tide is on the turn it is diflicult to say if 
it has just begun to come in or is still going out. 
Fashions in unimportant matters box the compass so 
swiftly that an ordinary onlooker can seldom declare 
with certainty what is old-fashioned and what is new. 
For instance, we are always being told that Victorian 
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furniture is “ coming in” again. It stands to reason that 
it must return some day, because so much of it was too 
well made to come to an end. But as yet the gimcracks 
which flooded our sitting-rooms in Victorian days have 
not been thrown up upon the waves. The old ones are 
broken, fashion has not renewed them. The taste for them 
is still on the ebb. 

Of course, where children and simple people are 
concerned, gimeracks never lose their charm. That is 
why it is quite certain that sooner or later we shall 
see them again. What the simple like always the 
sophisticated like sometimes—for a bit, when the old 
Adam gets the better of them. Perhaps there are still 
some of us educated people who in our secret hearts 
think that a lot of useless little ornaments make a room 
look homelike; but, like little girls grown too big for 
dolls, we are ashamed to be seen with them however much 
they attract us in other people’s houses or in shop windows. 
The attraction is doubled if the silly little objects stir our 
memories. ‘The truth is that gimcracks have an extra- 
ordinary power of awakening sentiment. They bring back 
the recollection of places and scenes very much as a scent 
will bring it back. Sometimes it seems as though really 
beautiful and valuable things had less power over the 
sentimental memory. We may think with retrospective 
admiration or envy of the real treasures we saw as children 
in the houses of our grandparents or relations, but not as 
a rule with tenderness. Perhaps the constant warnings to 
be careful and not injure them repelled us. The tragedy of 
almost all early Victorian children’s stories turned upon the 
destruction of valuables. Every clumsy, curious little 
thing knew about “ Rebecca Mason” and the handsome 
“China Bason” which she, when “in the parlour by 
herself,” was so unfortunate as to knock down and break. 
But gimcracks, properly speaking, were of far less con- 
sequence and Rebecca’s sad situation had no connexion 
with them. Many of us remember certain worthless 
“chimney ornaments,’ almost as we remember a_ pet 
animal. To this day the thought of some white china 
dog or Swiss bear or miniature cart and horses, apparently 
in the act of conveying a scent-bottle at full gallop to the 
other end of the chimneypiece, will transport us into a 
new, or rather an old, atmosphere. They changed these 
little ornaments, people brought back new ones when they 
went abroad, and breakages were renewed at Christmas 
and on birthdays. It is far more difficult now than it used 
to be to give a little present. 

Never, perhaps, for good or evil, were we so far from 
Puritanism as we are to-day, yet the modern sitting-room 
is at first sight (at any rate until we have tested the comfort 
of the chairs) austere in the extreme. It is empty and 
swept of all the ornamental rubbish of the past. Cromwell’s 
army might have been amongst us playing the bull in the 
china shop. We find space restful and have learned, per- 
haps from Japan, to take delight in two or three really good 
things. Even if we could afford a great many such we 
should feel that in close proximity they destroyed one 
another, and we should put outafewata time. As to super- 
fluous chairs and tables, they are not to be thought of! 
Chairs are meant to sit down in, not to stand about in a 
crowd and witness to the fact that we have got lots of nice 
chairs! Tables, we belicve, are to put something down on, 
not to be set out like a counter with a variety of goods 
which are not for sale. People (of any discrimination) have 
patience no longer to pick their way about a room. The 
way from the door to the window ought to be straight, 
not arranged like an old-fashioned carriage “ sweep,” to be 
as circuitous as space will allow. Flowers, again, are much 
less seen indoors than they were. Partly, no doubt, 
because they are so dear, partly also because they are no 
longer looked on as necessary furniture. Also we have a 
new standard of freshness. A flower should be the emblem 
of delicious life. Those which have lost their first loveliness 
are emblems less of life than of mortality. One fresh 
blossom is worth a score that are just beginning to fade. 
On the other hand, a great many flowers, however ill 
arranged, looked very pretty while they were new. A 
piano, which nobody played on, had some sort of senti- 
mental value, ugly object as a piano is, and even an old 
spinning-wheel had its symbolic worth. 

Will the people who in their heart of hearts rather 


regret these silly old things ever dare to bring them back ? 





The elderly people who grew up with them will not. They 
will hypocritically defend while they have breath the 
empty rooms which strike them as having been cleared for 
an occasion which never comes off as “unlived in” 
places, deserted by the inanimate company which kept 
them cheerful. But what about the younger people ? 
Those among them, we mean, who in a small way and for 
small circles are constantly resetting the fashions. The 
“new poor ” think a great deal of themselves and it is well 
they do, for they have not just now much other consolation, 
but it is the “new rich” who “count” where small 
fashions are concerned, because it is they who can buy and 
who, when they marry, set up housekeeping as they like 
and not as they must. We heard the other day of a young 
and pretty woman who was discovered in the telephone 
room of a block of flats in a good neighbourhood tying a 
large, pink ribbon bow upon the telephone. Her dis- 
coverer was a little scornful and the charming lady excused 
herself quite humbly. “ It is silly of me,” she said, “ very 
childish, I am afraid, but I do like to see something pretty 
everywhere.” Now, that is the sort of person who will bring 
back the gimeracks. Probably her flat is full! It is a 
nightmare to think of how block after block of flats may 
be flooded with them. Not long ago a visitor in the best 
parlour belonging to what is called a “ working woman ” 
counted no less than fifty chenille monkeys attached by 
their wire paws to a pair of window curtains. They were 
of contrasting colours and the effect was literally creepy. 
No fashion, however, should be judged by its extremes. 
Perhaps the lady who likes to see a bow, even on a tele- 
phone, may be horrified at night by visions of bare walls, 
whitewashed or even blackwashed, relieved perhaps by 
two small pictures or setting off the lovely colouring of two 
cloisonné vases. Perhaps in her dream no curtains shade the 
windows ; perhaps, even, the windows have no glass in them. 
If she thinks in her dream that that is her home, her refuge 
from the bare pavements and brick boxes, the iron railings 
and sooty bushes outdoors, she may well awake shivering 
and murmuring, ‘‘ How wretched!” To her mind such an 
apartment compares with a pink beribboned room as a 
hot dinner with many courses (mostly ‘sweets ”’) compares 
with a slice of cold venison, a glass of Chablis and a peach. 
She does not want rarity, she wants comfort—something 
she “can fancy ’—and she will “ arrive ” with her pianos 
and her puddings and her ornaments when the tide that 
is turning comes in. 





BEDTIME. 


rJX\HERE is one time in the childhood of us all which 

has nothing but displeasing associations, and that 
time is bedtime. To a child “ bed” seems a guillotine. 
It applies the closure remorselessly to his day. It cuts 
off all his pleasant doings and happenings in their prime. 
He lives in the living present, and to-morrow is a far-off 
and precarious possibility. He prefers the ready money 
of the actual moment to the assignats of the shadowy 
future. When you break up his day you break up his 
whole life, for each day is a whole in itself. You outrage 
the artist in him when you compel him to leave things 
unfinished. He loves wholes. He would always prefer a 
whole small bun to the half of a large one! If he may 
not finish the last storey of his house of bricks, make 
the victory of his tin soldiers crushingly complete, and 
fully reunite the Happy Families of Mr. Bung and 
Mr. Snip, then he feels himself a mere dilettante. Tis 
work is intensely important to him, and you wish him 
to leave a “ Folly ” behind him like Wembley Tower. 

The poets have misled us with their fancies about light- 
hearted children. A child is much more sober-minded 
than an adult, because he takes all things seriously. He 
never stands at ease with life, but always to attention. 
Everything is so momentous in his scheme of things 
that he can find no room for lighter moments.“ It is a 
matter of life and death to him which side wins at Oranges 
and Lemons. That august function; the nursery lunch, 
has in the child’s eyes no more solemn a ritual than the 
doll’s tea-party. The very word “* make-believe ” suggests 
a religious atmosphere. The child does really and truly 
make himself believe. He accomplishes the miracle of 
faith by turning shadow into substance. He first makes 
his world, and then believes wholeheartedly that it is a 
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real world. And he is quite sincere. When he says 
“*let’s pretend ” he means “ let us create a new situation, 
and then adapt ourselves to it.” The nursery floor 
becomes a desert island, whence it follows inevitably 
that he becomes Robinson Crusoe and his small brother 
Man Friday. 

One of his vital beliefs is that each day is a lifetime. 
Grown-up people talk sadly of leaving their life work 
unfinished ; and when that befalls a man, what regret 
can be more passionate? And yet we fail to appreciate 
the same noble passion in our children. When the 
awful voice proclaims “ bedtime” it is as the crack of 
doom! No future life can compensate the child for 
having made a failure of this. 

And then he is much more alive, more energetic than 
a man. Waking time is far too short to give full play 
to his capacities. He only craves to use them to the 
full; and you arrest him in full course by driving him 
to bed. The time for bed is when he feels sleepy, not 
when you think he ought to feel sleepy. He is quite 
logical, and you are merely unreasonable. The hypo- 
critical pretence that “it is for his good” does not 
deceive him. How can it be good to waste precious 
and irrevocable time in doing the wrong thing? The 
naked truth is that he is sent to bed for the convenience 
of his elders. They wish to get down to their trashy 
novels and monotonous knitting and mercenary bridge: 
and so they “butcher” his day to give themselves an 
extra hour’s holiday. 

Of course, when he is actually tucked into bed he 
meets the situation squarely and goes to sleep at 
once. Bed is designed for sleep, and the sooner one 
gets to sleep the sooner one will awake and begin to 
live once more, That is why a child expects, as a 
matter of course, to get up the moment he awakes 
in the morning. He has fulfilled his side of the bargain 
by going to sleep when you thought he ought to, and 
by sleeping as long as he can. Nature tells him now that 
it is time to get up. Once again the selfish tyranny of 
grown-up people keeps him chained to bed: and so the 
tragedy duplicates itself. ‘* Too early to bed ” is followed 
by “Too late to rise.” The child’s life is mutilated in 
both directions. 

And think of the waste of energy dissipated in that 
extra hour of unwilling inaction in bed! Its accumulated 
force would drive all the dynamos of the universe. He 
is only endeavouring to work this off when he dances 
furiously on his father’s chest when released from his 
own cot. Nothing seems more pitiable than a sick child 
imprisoned in bed on a summer’s day; and what most 
moves us is the unnaturalness of the state. We see 
“still life’ in the place of pulsing action, which rather 
gushing poems have pressed on our notice. Yet do we 
not make a daily habit of forcing our children to be 
unnatural? Our crime is deeper, for the child we 
immobilize in bed is whole and not sick. We talk of our 
progress and are proud of our “ daylight saving ” scheme. 
What can be more reactionary and unjust than to put 
back the clock for our children? Amongst the radical 
inequalities of Society, even worse than the unequal 
distribution of wealth, is the far more unequal distribution 
as between adults and children of bedtime. 

G. Murray WILson, 





HELP FOR THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY. 

/FXHOSE who, like the workers of the C.0.8., have spent 
their time, their energy and their money in helping 

others most deserve our help. They ought not to be 

obliged to ask for it, and they have not asked for it, but 

all the same, or rather all the more, it should be given 

to them. 

At the head of our letters in to-day’s issue stands a 
letter in which Mr. Woolleombe, the able and devoted 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society, sends to 
readers of the Spectator an appeal made to them by « 
fellow reader on behalf of the C.0.8. The person in 
question, who desires to remain anonymous, has read our 
article, the admirable letter proving the value of the 
C.0.8. work written by the London Police Magistrate, Mr. 
Cecil Chapman, and the letter of the chairman of the 





Society, Lord Charnwood, and moved thereby he has 
offered to subscribe £100 to a fund intended to maintain 
the C.O.8. in full vigour, if we will undertake to make 
a general appeal to our readers to help on this good work. 

Most gladly will we do so. It is to us no case of “ helping 
a deserving institution.” It is an honour to do a service 
to such a body and such a cause. We ask our readers, 
then, to do what they did when we appealed to them to 
help us in the cases of the Spectator Experimental Com- 
pany, the organization of the National Reserve, the 
Commons Preservation Society, and the Volunteer Central 
Organization during the War. Those were all important 
causes, but this is quite as vital. 

Those who subscribe to the C.0.8S. may feel that they 
are helping a body which will not waste their money, 
which has indeed no weak spot, no heel of Achilles. It is 
one which keeps always before it the sacred duty of main- 
taining the moral strength, the independence and the self- 
respect of the nation. It has done more to avert the 
curse of pauperization—the last and worst injury done 
by Dives to Lazarus—than any other institution in the 
country. We must save it, in order to save ourselves, 
for it and it alone among public bodies tends the sacred 
but diminishing flame of what we may call Humane 
Economies. 

Surely that flame will not be left to die down from 
want of support ? 

If only nine more readers will follow the example of 
our anonymous reader we shall be able to forward a most 
useful donation to the C.0.8. But we want more than 
that. We ought to be able to send them at least £4,000. 

Any subscriptions sent to us, great or small, will be 
acknowledged in our columns and at once sent on to 
the C.0.8. Cheques should be made out to “ The Spectator ” 
and crossed “ Barclay and Co., C.0.8. Fund.” The 
letters should be addressed Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND 
——j—— 
BANKERS ON THE SITUATION. 
INTEREST IN THE BANK MEETINGS—CAUSES OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION—THE NEED FOR 
NATIONAL ECONOMY—LABOUR AND OUTPUT 
THE GENOA CONFERENCE. 


{To tHE Eptror oF THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—It will perhaps be a relief to some of your readers 
if in my letter this week, instead of expressing my own 
opinions with regard to the situation, I should briefly 
summarise with as little expression of individual comment 
as possible the views which have recently been expressed 
by our leading bankers, both as regards the events of the 
past year and the general outlook. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to deal, even in mere outline, with each of the speeches 
which have recently been delivered at the half-yearly 
bank meetings, and it may, perhaps, be most instructive 
therefore to note particularly certain points where there 
has been quite a remarkable unanimity of view. 
* * * xx 

In passing, however, it is impossible not to comment 
upon the remarkable interest which now attaches to 
these meetings of the banks as compared with times 
gone by. Some twenty years ago the proceedings of 
our bank meetings were of a very perfunctory and un- 
interesting character, usually consisting of a bald state- 
ment of facts as recorded in the reports and balance- 
sheets, together with formal resolutions with regard to 
dividends, ete. Sir Felix Schuster was probably the 
first to infuse life into the dry bones of our bank meetings, 
by shrewd comments on past events, accompanied by 
valuable references to the outlook, and he was rapidly 
followed by the late Sir Edward Holden. It has now 
come to be recognized almost as part of the functions 
of the chairmen of our leading banks to give not only 
to shareholders, but to the public at large, some account 
of their control of the liquid resources of the country. 

a * * Sd 

Those points on which there was special unanimity in 
all the addresses of bankers this year were concerned with 
the extent and severity of the recent trade depression, 
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the urgent need for a reduction in the National expenditure, 
the deplorable economic conditions in Europe, and the 
indications of a better feeling with regard to the Labour 
situation in this country. As regards the first of these 
points there was little to choose between the tones of 
emphasis used about the past trade depression by the 
various bank chairmen, and all the speakers were similarly 
sure that the continued extravagance in our National 
expenditure had been an important contributory 
cause of the depression. Equal stress was laid upon 
the effect of the War on the economic conditions 
of Europe as a whole, so that, as Me. F. C. 
Goodenough, the chairman of Barclays Bank, said: 
“At present it is computed that the total volume of 
international trade does not exceed one-half of its pre-war 
volume. In these circumstances it is easy to understand 
why industry has received a severe setback and is depressed, 
and why it is essential to make a determined effort to restore 
the financial stability of Europe as a first step towards 
better markets.”” When dealing with the trade depression 
itself perhaps the strongest note of hopefulness was struck 
by Sir Harry Goschen, who, in the course of his address to 
the shareholders of the National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England, said: “I cannot help feeling that there 
is some break in the cloud of depression which has been 
hanging over our trade for so long, and that the worst of 
our troubles are over.” 
" a * * 

It was reserved, however, for Mr. McKenna, Chairman 
of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, to insist 
more strongly than anyone that economy in the National 
expenditure was the only hope of any real improvement 
in the financial situation. Mr. McKenna’s views on this 
matter command attention, not only because he happens 
to be an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, but because for 
the last three years he has been insistent both at the 
meetings of his bank and on other occasions in maintaining 
that the only safe method of deflation is to be found in the 
deflation arising from the redemption of debt through 
actual Exchequer savings and in increased production, 
due to the resources now utilized for public unproductive 
expenditure being set free for industrial expenditure and 
fresh production. 

wk ws a a 

A particularly telling part of Mr. McKenna’s address 
was that in which he showed the extent to which 
the industrial and financial situation was prejudiced 
by the disregard alike by Government and Labour 
of certain economic facts and _ principles. Thus, 
in its tardiness to reduce the National expenditure, with a 
view to relieving industry from the burden of excessive 
taxation, the Government has shown itself incapable of 
discerning the true path which leads to the financial 
welfare of the country as a whole, and therefore to the 
prosperity of the Exchequer itself. Having enunciated 
that fact, however, Mr. McKenna, with adroitness, applied 
the sume friendly reproof to those representatives of Trade 
Unionism who persist in believing that the true interests of 
Labour are served by restriction of output. Examining 
this fallacy, the chairman of the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank explained in-language easily to be compre- 
hended by the wage-earners themselves that in thus 
endeavouring to restrict output Labour was _ inflicting 
punishment upon its own class and that the prosperity of 
Labour even more, perhaps, than of Capital depended upon 
enlarged and cheapened production. It would be well 
indeed if these few paragraphs of friendly chat with the 
nation’s workers could be put up in every factory in the 
Kingdom, for Mr. McKenna’s arguments were simple and 
ost convincing, 

ie a Y: a 

A further point on which, however, there was also 
unanimity between the chairmen of our leading banks 
related to the indications of a better atmosphere in the 
Labour world. Seeing that these six banks unitedly 
cover the industrial operations of the whole country and 
that the observations of the various chairmen are pre- 
sumably inspired by the many employers of labour with 
whom they come in contact, it seems worth noting, 
without any comments of mine, the exact reference made 
by each of them to this particular subject. At the first 
bank meeting to be held, namely, that of the Bank of 





Liverpool and Martins, the chairman said: “ One is glad 
to observe a better spirit in regard to Labour questions 
and signs of a happier co-operation between employers 
and employed.” On the following day Mr. Goodenough, 
addressing the shareholders of Barclay’s Bank, said: 
‘ Labour, as is almost invariably the case when it is not 
misled, is prepared to adapt itself to altered conditions and 
will accept lower wages as the cost of living comes down 
and the need is shown for lower costs of production to 
enable us to secure our place in the world markets.” Even 
more circumstantial and to the point were the remarks 
of Sir Harry Goschen, who affirmed that “ Leaders of the 
principal trade unions and a large proportion of their 
members appear now to be realising that industry must be 
conducted on an economic basis, and are more inclined to 
work for a rate of wages which gives the manufacturer 
some hopes of being able to produce and sell his goods in 
competitive markets.” Sir Richard Vassar Smith, the 
veteran chairman of Lloyd’s Bank, made similarly encourag- 
ing remarks, and, referring to the necessity for Capital 
and Labour recapturing that spirit of co-operation engen- 
dered by the peril of war, but subsequently dissipated, 
he added: “‘ Of late there have been welcome signs of 
endeavours to find again this desirable comradeship.” 
Finally, in the last of the series of bank meetings, namely, 
the London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, we 
find the chairman, Mr. Walter Leaf, affirming that the 
‘Labour outlook no longer over-threatens all other prob- 
lems in our own country.” 
a 8 4 *% 

Underlying all the speeches of the bank chairmen, 
however, was a clear recognition of the extent to which 
the whole trade position here must necessarily be affected 
by the present deplorable conditions on the Continent of 
Europe. On this matter, Sir Richard Vassar Smith, 
chairman of Lloyd’s Bank, was particularly outspoken, 
and his remarks were characterised by that common sense 
peculiar to the chairman of Lloyd’s Bank,who is both banker 
and trader. While in no way belittling or prejudging in 
advance the impending Economic Conference in Genoa, 
Sir Richard emphasized the regrettable fact that the sound 
recommendations of the delegates to the Brussels Conference 
more than eighteen months ago, though universally 
approved by the banking and business world, had borne 
so little fruit. ‘‘ One would have thought,” he said, “ that 
the unanimous advice of delegates representing thirty-nine 
countries, whose inhabitants comprised three-quarters of 
the world’s population, would have demanded imme- 
diate attention and action . . But what do we 
find? Despite an appeal of bankers in the United 
Kingdom in May of 1921, the appeal of mer- 
chants, manufacturers and shipowners of the United 
Kingdom in July, 1921, resolutions passed at a public 
meeting of business men at the Mansion House in the 
same month, the same questions are now being debated 
at recent meetings and conferences as if they were quite 
novel and only now demanding attention.” Moreover, as 
Sir Richard affirmed, we all know what are the chief measures 
required in more than one country—including our own 
to bring order out of chaos, namely, the curtailment of 
national expenditure, decreased taxation, and the cessation 
of State interference with commerce and industry. Most 
of these remedial measures might be applied immediately 
by the respective Governments with regard to the affairs 
of their country without a pilgrimage to Genoa.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

The City, February 8th. 


Artnur W. Kippy. 


aeriikec | |6Te ra . whim > 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a <j>——_—- 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more ¢ ffective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) seca 

THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
iTo tHe Epirox or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I happened to meet yesterday one of the constant readers 
of the Spectator, who was much impressed by the leading 
article as to the work of the Society that appeared in your 
issue of December 17th last, and the letter from Mr. Cecil 
Chapman published in your issue of January 2ist. Ile said 
that, while wishing to remain anonymous, he was quite willing 
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to make a donation of £100 towards any fund that you may be 
raising on behalf of the Society, and expressed a hope that 
ethers might follow his example, as, in his opinion, the work 
of the Society was needed more than ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. L. Wooticompe 
(Secretary Charity Organization Sociciy). 

Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 

| We refer to this article in our leading columns. May the 
anonymous donor have many imitators!—Ep. Spectator. | 





(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—It is sad to think that the Charity Organization Society 
should have to appeal for support from the public, especially 
at a time like the present, for it seems to show that the invalu- 
able lesson it has been teaching us, and the work which it is 
doing, are not recognized as they ought to be. Many years ago 
Miss Octavia Hill said to me: “If you wish to help the poor 
you must realize that you must not give to them, but must 
make them give to you,”’ which was merely a paradoxical way 
of saying that doles of money did no good unless some corre- 
sponding effort were aroused on the part of the recipients, If 
our Government had taken this maxim to heart in the adminis- 
tration of their various relief departments, there can be no 
doubt that the nation would be in a more healthy financial and 
social condition than it now is. 

Every well-conducted hospital now has an almoner’s depart- 
ment, and last week when I was talking to our excellent 
almoner at the Hospital for Sick Children, she said to me quite 
spontaneously, “I do not know how we should get on without 
the C.0.8.” I would urge, then, that the public should not 
only recognize the debt which it owes to the C.O.S., but also 
should insist that the principles which it inculeates and has 
carried into practice shall be the basis of all public relief 
erganizations.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Murray. 

504 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 





THE PENALTY OF INFRINGING ECONOMIC LAW. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Lord Birkenhead’s attack on the Labour Party would 
surely be more convincing if the Coalition Government had 
not been engaged for the last three years in amiable attempts 
to realize most of the characteristic Labour ideals in economics. 
They have adopted the principles of minimum wages, short 
hours, limited profits, confiscatory taxation, unfair discrimina- 
tion against certain kinds of wealth, such as land or houses, 
and the payment of excessive doles to those who cannot, or in 
some cases will not, find work. This is the tragedy of the whole 
position, Had the leaders of the Labour Party themselves been 
in power they would have reaped the full discredit of the 
failure of these expedients. As things are, they are able 
impressively to point out the deplorable condition to which 
the country has been reduced by a “ capitalist ” Government, 
and to produce a programme which the public may unfortu- 
nately regard as an alternative policy, but which is, in fact, 
only a more honest and open advocacy of the same ruinous 
principles. The Lord Chancellor standing on the half-ruined 
keep of the castle whose outworks he has surrendered, appeals 
with a fine gesture to his disheartened followers to entrust him 
—as the only possible champion—with the defence of what 
remains. But is it surprising that the response is a little per- 
functery? Under the pressure of a vigorous newspaper cam- 
paign Ministers give utterance to the most unimpeachable 
pconomic sentiments. ‘‘ Great advances in social reform,’’ said 
Mr. Chamberlain last week, “can only be undertaken when 
the purse is full and there is money to spend.” Exactly. 
But when did Mr. Chamberlain discover this? The most inte- 
resting thing about the convictions of our political leaders is 
the chronological date of their formation. When many of the 
rank and file of the Coalition opposed the various proposals to 
pour out money on ambitious social reforms—reforms often 
desirable in themselves, but in the circumstances of the time 
inopportune—when they criticised the principle of the Rent 
Restriction Acts and the Excess Profits Tax, when they pointed 
out that uneconomic wages awarded to dockers and miners 
would not really in the long run benefit the working classes, 
when lastly they foretold that excessive taxation of wealth and 
the consequent depletion of national capital could only result 
in widespread unemployment, what kind of help did they get 
from their leaders? They got, as we know, no help at all, and 
the present position as regards unempleyment is nothing more 
than the logical and frequently predicted result of the measures 
they endeavoured to prevent. It is easy to imagine that in the 
historical text-hbooks of the future the last three years will long 
remain the classic example of the penalty of infringing 
ecanomic laws, The Prime Minister often speaks as though we 
could choose whether we would obey or disobey those laws. We 
cannot choose: The only question is whether we yield obedi- 
ence spontaneously at an early stage, meeting our difficulties 








and losses at once with the promise of such improvement and 
amelioration in the near future as the situation admits of, or 
whether by desperate shifts and expedients we postpone at a 
heavy cost the obligations we ought to meet, and then in the 
end are forced to obey after all, with the additional disad- 
vantage that our indebtedness has accumulated, and the general 
position has become infinitely worse. 

If only the Coalition had taken to heart the words of one of 
the great Liberals of the past they might have followed a 
better course. “ Legislatures,” said Charles James Fox, “ have 
never appeared so ridiculous as in framing laws which make 
no allowance for the imperfections of human nature.” Parlia- 
ment, by penalizing thrift and pauperizing whole classes, has 
done its best to eliminate the two great incentives to action 
that drive the vast mechanism of the industrial and ecommer- 
cial world—the natural desire to accumulate wealth and the 
fear of penury. It may seem unpleasantly materialistic to 
insist on these facts, but, personally, at any rate, I have the 
greatest mistrust of all those reforms which postulate, as a 
mere preliminary condition of their success, a radical change 
in the nature of mankind, Meanwhile, the outlook for the 
average citizen seems sombre enough. Unless he can find 
some independent party, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
basing itself on a sane individualism and insisting on e return 
to economic orthodoxy, his choice would appear to lie between 
the Coalition Government, which scems to rest its claims to 
support on a systematic and progressive surrender of every 
principle it was elected to defend, or the Labour Party, which, 
to judge by its latest manifesto, has learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing, which advocates a capital levy at a time when 
the whole industrial world is starving for capital, and desires 
further experiments in nationalization at a moment when 
nationalization stands condemned in the eyes of all reasonable 
men.—I am, Sir, &e., Ll. E. Roserts. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 





THE FALSEST OF FALSE ECONOMY. 
[To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Specraror.’’) 

Srr,—I am eurprised that so few letters appear to have reached 
you on the subject of the article you published a few weeks 
ago under the head, “‘ The Falsest of False Economy,” in which, 
amongst other questions, you referred to that of teachers’ 
salaries. In the article above mentioned, and again in a foot- 
note to one of the letters you afterwards published, you said 
Lord Burnham had stated that the result of the present scales 
of teachers’ salaries was only an average increase of 50 per cent. 
If Lord Burnham ever made such a statement I can only say 
he is profoundly ignorant of the effect of the scales drawn up 
by the Committee over which he presided. Let me quote a few 
official figures. In the borough in which I live the total paid 
in elementary teachers’ salaries in the financial year 1914-15 
was a little inside of £13,000, and our teachers were certainly 
not the worst paid in the country at that time. Fer the 
current year, the first under Burnham Scale III., which 
is held by the Board of Education to be applicable to 
the area, the estimated expenditure is over £37,000. Jn 
the County Education Committee’s area, that is the whole of 
the administrative county except the various autonomous areas 
under the Act of 1902, the total paid in elementary teachers’ 
salaries was £225,000. For the current year—the County Com- 
mittee has gone beyond Scale III. and is in trouble about 
Government grant in consequence—the expenditure is estimated 
at £655,000. In respect of higher education, administered hy 
the County Education Committee for the whole county, boroughs 
included, the figures for teachers’ salaries are :—1914-15: 
secondary schools, £28,789; further education, £25,225; total, 
£54,014. 1921-22 (estimated): Secondary schools, £137,500; 
further education, £61,400; total, £198,900, 

I leave the above figures to speak for themselves, but I would 
like to say that practically nothing is being done—that 
practically nothing can be done—for the development of educa- 
tion in this borough because every penny of the money that 
might otherwise be available is going into the pockets of the 
teachers. Let it be remembered that in addition to what 1] 
suggest is, in the times in which we live, an absolutely un- 
warrantable rate of increase in their pay, the elementary 
teachers are assured of a handsome pension froin the State, to 
which they make no direct contribution whatever.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AnTI-EXTRAVAGANCE. 

{To tne Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—! have read a letter in your columns from “ Another 
Correspondent ” on the subject of teachers’ salaries. The 
figures he gives are incorrect in every respect, as I will 
endeavour to show. The school he mentions, with an average 
attendance of 110, as a Grade II. school, consequently 
the maximum salary for a head master, according to the 
Burnham Scale, is £390. But this can only be attained im three 
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years, so that his present salary is £360. His wife is only 
allowed to rank as an uncertificated teacher in a school of this 
size, and then her salary is £120. Now, by a very simple 
process of arithmetic, it will be seen that the united salaries 
of these two head teachers is £480, exactly £270 less than the 
figures quoted by “ Another Correspondent.” Moreover, I am 
much surprised at two other assietant teachers being employed 
in a school of this size, but supposing this to be the case— 
which I doubt—their united salaries will amount to £240, and 
not to £486 as “ Another Correspondent ” states. I really must 
say that either he is grossly ignorant of the facts, or else he is 
wilfully endeavouring to mislead your readers. May I add that 
I am the head master of a school of 220 boys—a Grade III. 
school—and my present salary according to the scale is 
£400 169, 8d., and I have been head master of this school for 
more than thirty years? I wonder if ‘“ Another Correspondent ” 
has any knowledge of history, or whether this is as faulty as 
his arithmetic, but if he has, does he remember the words 
used by a famous statesman on a very memorable occasion: 
“You are a liar, and only need courage to be an assassin’’? 
I almost feel tempted to use these words to “ Another Corre- 
spondent.’”’"—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce W. Kent. 
St, Mary’s Church School, Banbury. 








McKENNA AND GERMAN REPARATIONS. 
{To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 

Str,—Mr. McKenna, while discussing German reparations in his 
otherwise valuable speech on January 27th, overlooked a fallacy 
which vitiates his whole argument. He says: “‘ External pres- 
sure means forcing Germany to develop her export trade under 
penalty of invasion, blockade, or such other punishment as the 
Allies may inflict. But Germany can only export in competi- 
tion with her trade rivals, whom she must undersell in the 
foreign market.” There he confounds two totally different 
classes of exports. One class consists of (rade exports, i.¢c., goods 
sent abroad by German traders for their own private profit; the 
other class would under “ external pressure ” consist of tribute 
exports, #.e., goods sent abroad by the German Government as 
their national tribute, being payment not in money, but in 
kind, exacted by the Allies on account of reparations. 

“Trade” exports, of course, would only continue so long as 
they brought profit to the exporters, who would have to com- 
pete in price with their trade rivals. But “ tribute ’’ exports, 
no matier what their cost prico to the German Government, 
would have to be delivered in the shape of raw material, coal, 
or, as Mr. McKenna himeelf suggests, sugar, timber, potash, or 
foreign securities, in such quantities and places at such times 
and so long as we Allies should dictate. Do not our fiscal 
authorities realize that tho Allied Governments would receive 
such “tribute”? goods free of all cost?) No need, then, for us 
to calculate their prices or trouble about profits. We 
should dispose of such goods to our best advantage by selling 
or using them precisely as when and how our Government 
might decide. Mr. McKenna also says the utmost Germany can 
pay over to the Reparation Commission is her “ exportable 
surplus.” Yes, but surplus over what? Does this mean such 
surplus a3 may remain after every German workman and his 
family have lived on the fat of the land? Or after they have 
heen fed on the meagre fare with which scores of thousands of 
our ex-service men have to keep body and soul together ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., I. Somes Sax7on. 


MR. 


cost 


DEW-PONDS. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir.— There is no doubt that the question of dew-ponds is an 
attractive subject to many, but few, we are afraid, have 
grasped some of the underlying phenomena which should be 
better understood before judgment can he pronounced. ‘The 
fact that dew is the main source of supply in a properly con- 
structed dew-pond is, we think, undeniable. In the second 
edition of Neolithie Dew-ponds and Cattleways we give an 
aecount of a dew-pond we constructed which, in the course of a 
single night, collected hundreds of gallons of water when there 
had been no rain, and there was not a suspicion of a spring, 
and when there was but a slight indication of dew on the 
grass around the pond, Mr. Vaux Graham, with considerable 
assurance, says: “ The eo-called dew-ponds are merely rain- 
water receptacles.’’ This is not so, as evidenced in the experi- 
ment above quoted. 

Again, Mr. 8. B. Russell writos about the surface tempera- 
ture of water, and he tells us that “the surface temperature 
of water seldom falls below the dew-point of the superlying 
atmosphere, and that evaporation is always taking place from 
its surface.” Evaporation does not take place when the super- 
lying atmosphere is saturated. Random statements such as 
these are misleading. Again, nobody knows the surface tem- 
perature of water. To float thermometers on water, as Mr. 
A. E. Martin did, in the expectation of finding the surface 





temperature, was an unscientific method, and the conclusions 
drawn from data thus obtained would be unreliable. Very 
much more knowledge is required as to what is actually taking 
place on the surface of water, for it is only on the surface 
that evaporation and condensation take place. When evapora- 
tion takes place the surface temperature is lowered, and this 
lowering of the temperature probably results in condensation, 
and in the process of condensation heat is generated which in 
its turn may induce evaporation. Thus there is this constant 
action and reaction taking place, and with each operation the 
temperature is changed. At what speed these changes take 
place nobody knows, and so far as we know no method has yet 
been devised for measuring these changing temperatures. Mr. 
Brooking suggests that rubber might be used “ both as a heat 
insulator and a water-proof cover.” Solid rubber would not, 
we think, be a good heat non-conductor, but we are informed 
that there is a preparation of rubber into the composition of 
which air has been driven under high pressure. The air is 
contained in the rubber in minute cells. This air thus sealed 
up would form an excellent heat non-conductor, and we think 
that experiments might advantageously be made with this 
material. It is non-porous, and if simply spread on the earth 
could easily be drained, and we imagine that a good result 
would be obtained.—We are, Sir, &c., 
A. J. HWvssarp axp Georce Hussarp. 
45 New Bond Street, W. 1. 








(To THe Epitor or THE ‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Readers who have been following your correspondence 
on dew-ponds may be interested to read an extract from an 
article on this subject by the Rev. Edgar Glanfield, entitled 
“The Dew-pond Makers of Imber,” in the Wiltshire Gazette. 
After describing the methods of making dew-ponds, the Vicar 
of Imber shows that for the men of Imber dew-pond making 
was a peripatetic trade :— 

“Up to ten years ago the dew-pond makers started upon 
their work about September 12th, and they toured the country 
for a period of six or seven months, making in sequence from 
six to fifteen ponds, according to size and conveniences, in 
a season of winter and spring—such labour is too exacting in 
the warmer weather. They travelled throughout Wiltshire 
and Hampshire, and occasionally they carried their operations 
into Somersetshire and Berkshire, and even into Kent—much 
work being done on behalf of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Ifarvesting claimed their presence at home in the summer and 
autumn, They would be recommended to lodgings, and return 
to them year by year, for in those days the men of Imber 
were cleanly in person and character, upright, trusty, and 
trustful, and they paid ready money for their simple needs. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in ‘The Village Blacksmith’ 
typifies the personality of our men. For their lodgings they 
paid half-a-crown weekly for five nights (returning home for 
Saturday and Sunday) for sleeping accommodation, and for 
their cooking. They provided their own food, The reasons 
for the decay of the industry are said to be the advent of the 
water wheel, which is driven by the wind and pumps from 
wells; to a certain extent it is due also to the unwillingness of 
men to engage in work of so laborious a nature at a rate of 
payment which cannot be met by landowners or farmers. Tor 
several generations Imber men have been engaged upon this 
work. We have, living in our village, two of the master dew- 
pond makers—Mr. Charles White, aged 81 years, and Mr. 
Joel Cruse, aged 79; and two of their assistants—Mr. Jabez 
Earley and Mr. Daniel Pearce, both of them nearly 80 years of 


age. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





BULGARIA AND THE TREATY OF SEVIRES. 
{To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Now ibat.Near Eastern questions are to be reconsidered 
in Paris, may I appeal to you to use your great influence among 
the educated classes to get that most iniquitous of all treaties, 
the happily never ratified Treaty of Sévres, set aside or modified, 
and once again to gain for imprisoned Bulgaria eome access ta 
the sea? Without it we ourselves aro cut off from all benefit 
by her harvests—Bulgarian maidens are not always preparing 
attar of roses—they work hard in their cornfields in the long 
white petticoats—so strangely unsuitable to our eyes—woven 
and embroidered by themselves. Their produce would help ta 
bring down food prices in England, and also enable them to buy 
more of our goods, to which they cannot aspire now whilst all 
English goods have to go through the Dardanelles, across the 
Sea of Marmora, and traverse the Bosphorus and the -Black 
Sea to reach their coast, as is now the case. With a port on 
the Adriatic restored to them they might even become useful 
members of the European group of nations. 

As it is, the age-long plea from Macedonia, ‘Come over and 
help us,’ meets with no attention, their churches and schools 
are closed, only Greek schools exist there, till now we even hear 
of childrea being punished for addressing their mothers im 
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Bulgarian, their mothers knowing no other language! Imagine 
an English child being punished for saying “‘ Mother”! The 
very idea is laughable. But there is no laughing about it in 
Macedonia. 

The English eoldiers who fought against them always say, 
“Johnny Bulgar played the game,” then add, “‘ but their heart 
was not in this war. They never wanted to fight us.” Yet 
people talk of the Bulgars as if they had always been our 
enemies. Poor Bulgars! they were coming on so fast under 
their beloved Battenberg Prince that he was taken away from 
them. The Austrian Ferdinand, reputed wily and astute, was 
forced upon them. He naturally sided with Austria, though 
for a sufficient sum he might have been persuaded to do other- 
wise. Most reluctantly the Bulgars found themselves opposed 
to Russia, their mother country, and to England, whom they 
loved because of Mr. Gladstone’s impassioned propaganda 
against the atrocities the Turks inflicted upon them. The 
Bulgars were the victims not the originators of what are still 
somewhat unfortunately called Bulgarian atrocities. They were 
‘Turkish atrocities. Without an outlet to the Adriatic how can 
a nation of hard-working peasants ever tell the wrongs forced 
upon them by the Great Powers, though inflicted in the end by 
the lesser Powers? The Treaty of Saévres should be torn up, 
and Dedeagatch at least restored to them. 

A Balkan lederation of Free States is surely the end we must 
all aim at. Whilst an aching sore is kept open in the Balkans 
how can there be peace in Europe? If English people knew how 
poverty stricken are the peasant homes in the Balkans and 
how full to bursting of patriotism are the peasants’ hearts, 1 
think they would insist upon the politicians doing justice to 
them. I have seen poverty in Madeira, in China, in Ireland, 
but nothing elsewhere like the poverty of Balkan peasants. It 
wrung my heart. The climate is severe, and our cows and pigs 
much better lodged than the hard-working, sober, law-abiding 
peasants of Macedonia. ‘‘ We are but little peoples,” all those 
races say, and the Great Powers do with us “ what suits their 
interests without considering ours.” 

If it has been so in the past, it should not continue now to be 
ro. If Salonica as a free city be but a beautiful dream, at least 
do not let Bulgaria be arbitrarily cut off from the sea. Let her 
at least have some means of escape. It has in other ways been 
made impossible for her to defend herself. And let the Mace- 
donians, be they of whatever nationality, let them at least speak 
to their mothers in the only language that they know.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Auticra Lirtie. 

(Mrs. Archibald Little.) 

52 Morpeth Mansions, Victoria, S.W. 1. 





THE ALIENS ORDER AND AMERICAN VISITORS. 
(To tne Epiror or tHE “* Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—For the last sixty years you and your predecessors have 
always done everything in your power to make tho best of 
relations between the people of Great Britain and the people 
of the United States, and therefore I appeal to you to help 
again in that direction. ‘There is nothing that does so much 
to bring about a good understanding between the two nations 
as to have Englishmen travel in the United States and 
Americans travel in England. Anything that interferes with 
this does harm. Do you not think that such a notice as I 
quote below (which is handed to every American on arrival 
in the United Kingdom) does harm, and makes an American 
feel that he is pretty nearly a criminal ?— 

“The Home Office calls the attention of foreign visitors in 
the United Kingdom to the provisions of the Aliens Order, 
1920. . . . Visitors over the age of sixteen, who stay more 
than two months, must either before the expiration of that 
period report their movement to the Police, or register with 
the Police the address of a British subject from whom informa- 
tion as to their movements is to be obtained. é 
I think you will agree with me that this does not make an 
American feel as if he were “ coming home to the Old Country.” 

Again, is it not possible to make the two Governments stop 
requiring passports? In 1913 an American could come to 
England and return without a passport, and without being 
treated as if he were a doubtful character. ‘Today, and 
throughout the War, a Canadian could come to the United 
States, or an American could go to Canada without any pass- 
port or trouble, but an Englishman could not come to the 
United States, or an American to England, without a passport 
and a good deal of trouble and expense. So far as trouble and 
expense are concerned, the American Government is just as 
bad as (or worse than) the English, but in regard to treating 
a first or a second-class passenger as a spy, and making him 
report to the police, the English Government is much the worse! 

‘To anyone, like myself and many other Americans who love 
England, it is sad to see such things done, and we begin to 
wonder if England will again, as she did in 1913, lead the 
world in laws and individual liberty. I am sure that if the 
people of Great Britain realized how different an American 








feels when landing in Great Britain in 1922 from what he did 

in 1913, they would force the Government to change the “ Aliens 

Order of 1920.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. Hoopur. 
125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 





FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE: A CORRECTION, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Str,—With reference to the statement in the Spectator, dated 
February 4th, regarding the present outbreak of foet-and- 
mouth disease in Great Britain, from which it would appear 
that the infection was brought to this country from Ireland, I 
would point out that there is no foundation for sueh a sugges- 
tion. Sir Stewart Stockman, Chief of the Veterinary Service of 
the English Ministry of Agriculture, distinctly stated, when 
addressing a meeting of the English Farmers’ Union on the 
Ist inst., that “it was a mistake to say that the outbreak 
originated in Ireland,” and further statements to this effect 
have been issued to the Press by the Ministry of Agriculture 
during the last week. In the circumstances no doubt you will 
see that a contradiction is inserted in the current week’s issue 
of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., R. K. Wuyre. 

1 Quadrangle Buildings, Downing Street, Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 

[We stated what was said in all the newspapers.—Ep., 
Spectator.] 





LONGEVITY. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—The element of great longevity is not always neeessary te 
establish a direct and interesting association between our pre- 
sent and our past. I am in my 79th year, and when an Oxford 
undergraduate used to stay with a maiden aunt, the late Miss 
Mary Tarleton, during my vacations. At the time I so resided 
with her my aunt was in the habit of paying occasional visits 
of ceremony to Lady Tarleton, widow of Banastre Tarleton 
(Tarleton of the Legion). I do not think I ever accompanied 
my aunt on any of these state visits, but had I done so I should 
have been brought face to face with the widow of a man who 
bore a distinguished part in most of the fighting of the 
American War of Independence (including the hard-fought 
action near Camden in August, 1780, in which Lord Cornwallis 
completely defeated the American General Gates), who was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his most successful, if not 
his only, battlepiece, and had dined with Philippe “ Egalité” 
when the head of the Princess de Lamballe was carried past the 
windows of the dining-room on the 8rd of September, 1792, 
drawing from the Duke as he went to the window to see the 
cause of the uproar, the remark, “‘ Ah! c’est La Lamballe, je Ja 
connais par ses cheveux.” 

It was reported and belicved at the time that of the twelve 
persons at table Lieut.-Colonel Tarleton was the only one who 
that day twelvemonth had his head on his shoulders, but I recall 
even now with admiration the ready knowledge with which my 
old friend Charles Alan Fyffe, to whom I had related the story 
with its grim addition, corrected me on the spot, with the com- 
ment, “ Dramatically perhaps, but not, in the case of Egalité 
at least, literally true, more than a twelvemonth having elapsed 
after the death of the Princess de Lamballe before the Duc 
d’Orleans lost his head on the scafiold.” It was, however, 
rather a near thing, the dates being September, 1792, and 
November, 1793.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Comrns Tocsrr 

Beech Hill, Morchard Bishop, N. Devon. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—The following link with the past, recorded by a corre- 
spondent to the Times in July, 1910, seems even more remark- 
able than the instances recently related in the Spectator:— 
“You may perhaps think it worth recording that my father 
(as a boy) knew an old gentleman who as a boy had danced 
with an old lady who as a little girl had danced with Charles 
II. There were, therefore, only two lives between my father 
(born 1815, died 1899) and Charles II.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. G. 





THE PORT OF LONDON DAY NURSERY. 

(To rHr Eprror oF tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Professor J. Arthur Thomson has most kindly offered 
to give a lecture in aid of the Port of London Day Nursery, 
5 Pier Head, Wapping, E. 1, which is in urgent need. Although 
a substantial grant is received from the Ministry of Health, 
this docs not cover our expenses, and the present difficult con- 
ditions of unemployment in the district, under-nourishment in 
the homes, and an ever-lengthening waiting list have aceen- 
tuated the demand for treatment and the necessity to raise 
supplementary funds. ‘The lecture will take place on Saturday, 
February 18th, at 3.15 p.m., at Devonshire House, Piceadilly, 
which has been most generously lent for the eccasion. This 
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is the only public lecture which Professor ‘Thomson is deliver- 
ing in bondon during his visit. The subject is “ Some Common 
Animals,” and the lecture will be illustrated by the Professor’s 
own wonderful picture slides. Mr. Harry Gosling will preside. 
Tickets, price £1 1s. and 10s. 6d., can be obtained from Mrs. 
Reginald McKenna, 36 Smith Square, S.W. 1; Charles J. 
Mathew, Hsq., K.C., 10 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; or 
Messrs. Lacon and Ollier, 2 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 

You were generotis enough to help us last year by giving 
publicity to a lecture which Professor Thomson delivered for 
the same purpose. Is it too much to ask that your kindness 
should once more be extended on behalf of this cause?—I am, 
Sir, &., Pameta McKenna. 

36 Smith Square, S.W. 1. 





A LIFE OF SIR REDVERS BULLER. 

{To tHe Eprtor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—May I ask you to be so good as to allow the following 
notice to appear in your paper? The family of the late General 
Sir Redvers Buller have done me the honour to request me to 
write his life. I should be obliged if any friends of Sir Redvers, 
or any officers who served with or under him, who possess 
letters written by him, diaries of his campaigns, or other 
documentary material likely to be useful in the execution of 
the work with which I have been entrusted, would lend the 
same to me for that purpose. ‘The greatest care will be taken 
of all such papers, &c., and the originals returned after any 
necessary copies have been made.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuaries H. Metyinite, Colonel (r.p.), A.M.S. 
1 Castle Houses, Newbury, Berks. 
A CORRECTION. 
[To THe Epiror oF tae “ SpectatTor.’’] 


Sir.—You are a little at fault in your information about the | 


late Pope and his immediate predecessor. His late Holiness 
was elected Pope at the very beginning of the War—not in 
the second year as you have it—and Pope Pius X. was taken 
ill at the outbreak of the War, and died in August, 1914, so 
his Holiness was never in a position to protest against the 
violation of Belgium.—I am, Sir, &., Keir. 

{We regret the mistake. We wrote “second month of the 
War,” and did not notice the error in the proof.—Ip. Spec- 
tator.] 





HAWFINCHES. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Smr,—Knowing the keen interest you take in nature notes I 
venture to send you the following: This morning on a large 
lawn in front of the dining-room window three magnificent 
male specimens of the hawfinch (or grosbeak) were busy feed- 
ing. We watched them for quite twenty minutes, using a 
powerful field-glass to make quite sure of identification, On 
this lawn stand an oak, a maple, and a plane, and the three 
hawfinches, in company with a blackbird, a starling, and a 
chaftinch, appeared to find plenty to eat. This bird is spoken 
of by Saunders, Bewick and Buffon as being “ shy and solitary ” 
and “comparatively rare.” Surely three male birds in com- 
pany so early in the year is somewhat unusual. We had a 
pair in this garden some years ago who raised a fine family, 
but upon our felling some hornbeams, upon the seeds of which 
they used to feed, the birds gradually disappeared. We boast 
many interesting birds here—nuthatches, four species of tits, 
owls, tree-creepers, &c., and some years ago a pair of king- 
fishers.—I am, Sir, &c., Maup YP. Mean. 

St Mary’s, Teddington. 





EARLY ROBIN’S EGGS. 
(To tHe Epiror or Tue ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Smr.—It may interest you to hear that on Sunday, January 
29th, I found in an elm tree in my garden here a robin’s nest 
with three eggs. I should be glad to know if any of your readers 
ean tell ine of an earlier date for building and laying.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Dorotny K. Wes, 
Morden House, Arthur Road, Wimbledon. 


NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed | 


with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “* Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
and importance to warrant 


considered interest 


publication. 


of sufficient 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





POETRY. 


—_——_——_— 
ON PRESERVING A POETICAL FORMULA. 
I. 


“ 'THeReE’s less and less cohesion 
In each collection 
Of my published poctries ?” 
You are taking me to task ? 
And “ What were my last Royalties ? 
Reckoned in pounds, were they, or shillings, 
Or even perhaps in pence ?” 
No, do not ask! 
I’m lost, in buyings and sellings. 


You warn, wagging a finger, 

“Thess monies will persist 

In sinking, lower and lower, 

Till they cease altogether 

If you cannot soon resist 

Temptation of antagonising Fame : 

You lose your reading public faster 

Than you renew tho same. 

Treacle and vitriol out of one pint-measure 

Is a fool’s game.” 

Sir, please permit only once more for lucls 

Irreconcilabilities in my book. . . . 

For these are all the same stuff really 

The obverse and reverse, if you look closely 

Of busy Imagination’s new-coined money ; 

And if you watch the blind 

Phototropisms* of my fluttering mind, 

Whether, growing strong, I wrestle Jacob-wisu 

With fiendish darkness blinking threatfully 

Its bale-fire eyes, 

Or whether childishly 

I dart to Mother-skirts of love and peace 

To play with toys until those horrors leave me—~ 

Yet note, whichever way I find release 

By fight or flight, 

By being harsh or tame, 

The SPIRIT’s the same, the Pen-and-Ink’s the same. 

One day, only to please, 

You'll tind me hunting round 

Collecting in their several categories 

My Jnnocencies in limp white lambskin bound, 

My gay Jantastics bound in cracker-tinsel, 

My Domesticitics in (say) red flannel, 

My Bellicosities and Odiosities 

Tn human skin 

Printed the colour of blood within, 

My Neuro-what-d’ye-call-’ems, foretasting ruins and 
disasters, 

In—in—well, what shall we decide ? 

Chameleon-hide ? 

Or boards of Upas-tree with mustard-plastors 

And long, grey horse-hair tied ? 

II. 

EPITAPH ON AN UNFORTUNATE ARTIST. 

He found a formula for drawing comic rabbits: 
This formula for drawing comic rabbits paid, 

So in the end he could not change the tragic habits 
This formula for drawing comic rabbits made. 

RoBert GRAVES. 





THE THEATRE. 





EE 
“THE WHEEL,” A NEW PLAY BY J. B. FAGAN, 
AT THE APOLLO THEATRE. 


Tis is a play about Love and India in three acts. In Act I. 
we have the pleasure of behoiding a punkah functioning in a 
bungalow at Jagpur—in the Plains. In Act II. we see the 
interior of a Buddhist monastery in the Himalaya of Bhutan. 
In Act ILI. we see the monastery again. When I add that the 
cast contains Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Miss Edith Evans and 
several genuine Gurkhas, and that throughout the play there 
is a plentiful sprinkling of what may be Hindustani for all 1 
know, it will be gathered that everything is done to make the 
daring playgoer who ventures to enter the theatre return to 
his home satisfied. As it is I have not mentioned the elaborate 
scenery designed by the author, the native costumes, also 


* The principle of light-attraction that makes flowers turn towards the sun 
or moths die in the candie, 
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specially designed, and—rarest of all—the image of the Buddha 
specially modelled by Mr. R. D’Amar. The only people who 
have not come up to the mark are the musicians in the orchestra 
who were all playing violins, violoncellos, etc., instead of the 
rind, the sitar, the tambir, the maviri, the esraj, the sdrinda, 
the chikara, the kinnari, the sdrangi, the tombi, the kuma, 
the tatiri, the sandi, the karana, the kural, the mridanga, the 
tabla or the mafjiva. This should be looked to. However, 
there is, of course, the play, some of which emerges through 
all this welter of local colour. 

Colonel John Dangan has married Ruth twenty years his 
junior. Ruth falls in love with Captain Leslie Yeullat, crack 
polo-player, crack everything. Captain Yeullat thereupon decides 
that he must transfer to another regiment. There is an affecting 
farewell in which Miss Neilson-Terry displays the virtuosity 
of her family. That is the whole of the first act, but since it is 
obviously too little we are given a comic visitor from England, 
a relative of the Colonel’s and an ex-M.P., who has come with 
his wife to study at first-hand the country on which he has 
long posed as an expert. Such personages are naturally fatuous, 
end the fatuousness of George Faraker (very ably played by 
Mr. Frank Denton) pads out the first act with a number of 
laughs and performs a similar service for the author during the 
remaining two acts. ‘Two years have passed, Captain Yeullat, 
with another officer ‘and a few Gurkhas, is now on the frontier 
holding the monastery against attack. They have run out of 
ammunition and are anxiously awaiting the relief force. With 
them are Mrs. Dangan and the Farakers, who have been rescued 
by Captain Yeullat. News arrives that the relief force has 
heen cut to pieces. All is over, they will be attacked at dawn, 
and that will be the end. ‘‘ The women must not be told!” 
commands the heroic Yeullat, and the trembling Faraker retires 
to comfort his spouse —as is usual on the stage, all the trembling 
js done by the civilians. But Mrs. Dangan has been listening, 
and enters for her great scene. Now it is no use their holding 
out any longer against their love. It is destiny. Personally 
f cannot understand why. it was not destiny before. The 
proximity of death solves nothing. Death is always lurking 
round the corner. However, it would be a mistake to look for 
any profound psychology in this play which deals with its 
theme according to an accepted theatrical convention. Let 
the playgoer enjoy the scene with the comfortable assurance 
that nos Death but the relief force is round the corner. So 
it turns out, and at the head of the relief force is Ruth's 
husband, Colonel Dangan. 

Now let us give credit where credit is due. The author has 
written here a scene between husband and wife that has a ecrtain 
sincerity. Ruth intends to tell her husband and to leave him 
for Yeullat, but her husband’s faith in her and his need of her 
are so strong that she cannot find it in her power to abandon 
him, so she gives up Yeullat. Yeullat, however, acquiesces 
so readily in order to bring the play to a peaceful conclusion 
that we are once again back in puppetdom. But even this 
stage puppetdom is preferable to the chunks of otiose moralizing 
with which Mr. Fagan’s Lama fills the gaps in the last two acts. 

W. J. Turner. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Court.—Justice  .. 


{Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatic tract retains our interest in 
spite of the fact that what is probably its causa causans, 
a certain evil in our prison system, has been largely 
removed. It is a singularly depressing play, but those 
who are unfamiliar with it will not regret a Visit to the 


oe e- ee ee 8.50—2.30 


Court Theatre.) 
Comrpy.—The Faithful Heart .. ee es 8.30—2.20 
{Still palpitating tenderly, so to speak.] 
Dvke or Yorx’s.—The Night Cap. e+ 8.30—-2.30 


[A visit to The Night Cap, The Bat, Bulldog Drummond, 
and the Grand Guignol on consecutive nights might have 
disastrous results.) 

New Tuaeatre.—Blood and Sand.. ee 

[ Mr. Mat beeen Lang in an Americanized (?) version of Ibafiez’ 
novel.) 
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THE LEGACY OF GREECE.* 
most attractive book. All concerned in its 
deserve our heartiest thanks, and 1 especially 
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The Legacy of Greece: Essays. 
sir T. L. Heath, D'Arey W. 


A. Toynbee, A. E. Zimmern, Perey Gardner, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
by RK. W. 


Livingstone, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. (7s. 6d. net.] 





Mr. Livingstone, who, in the dramatic sense of the word, 
is the producer of the volume. With his short preface we 
are in accord. “No age,” he tells us, “has had closer 
affinities with Ancient Greece than our own; none has based 
its deeper life so largely on ideals which the Greeks brought 
into the world.” The fifth and following centuries before 
Christ—which were, of course, par excellence the centuries of 
Hellenic and Hellenistic culture—are, he goes on to say, our 


“nearest spiritual kin.” We agree, generally, though, 
perhaps, we should differ a little in our explanation. 


Mr. Livingstone, we gather, or at any rate expect, would put 
the fact aforesaid’ down to certain special characteristics of 
the present age. For ourselves, though we believe the fact 
to be true, we attribute it rather to the cir. umstance that 
whenever there is great activity in human minds, general 
unrest, great lust for new knowledge and discovery in 
the spiritual fields and in the fields of art, men turn 
instinctively to the Greeks. It was this that made the 
Renaissance, not the sack of Constantinople and the dispersal 
of a few scholars and their MSS. over Europe. Greek culture 
had always smouldercd in Europe; but suddenly the wood 
became dry, or a favourable wind blew, or some other cause 
arose, and flame blazed forth. So it is now. We turn to 
the Greek spirit because we need it ; and as men always will in 
like case. In the Arts, in Science, in Poetry and in Philosophy, 
Greece, or rather Athens and Attica which were the epitome 
of Greece, has the quality of touchwood. It is the medium 
in which to cultivate the divine spark of inspiration. If you 
want to light your torch, go to Athens. But we must not 
forget that this is a matter of the intellect. If you want the 
highest moral and religious inspiration in those things which 
make a nation great and keep it so, and, again, if you want 
to know what ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat, you must 
turn from the philosophers of Greece to the Hebrew prophets :— 
‘As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic unaffected style, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 

Jn them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 


What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat.” 

But though we must make that proviso, our business is not 
to assert the claim of the Hebrew in the matter of the wor!d’s 
spiritual endowments but to deal with The Legacy of Greece. 
With almost al! that Professor Gilbert Murray tells us in his 
enchanting essay, “The Value of Greece to the Future of the 
World,” we are in agreement. We use the word “ enchanting ” 
advisedly, for it breathes that atmosphere of surprise which 
is inherent in the magical, and does so with a moderation, a 
suavity and a generosity worthy of that Greek spirit which 
is its exemplar as it is its theme. For instance, speaking of the 
style of Greek poetry, he tells us that the scholar, “ when he 
opens one of his ancient poets, feels at once the presence oi 
something lofty and rare—something like the atmosphere of 
Paradise Lost. But the language of Paradise Lost is elaborately 
twisted and embellished into loftiness and rarity ; the language 
of the Greek poem is simple and direct.” We yield to none 
in our admiration of Paradise Lost, but that is a true bill. 
Professor Murray rightly goes on to ask “ Whst does this 
mean?” for it is a vital fact. He gives, we think, the right 
answer: “I can only suppose that the normal language of 
Greek poetry is in itself in some sense sublime.” We cannot 
quote the whole of his explanation, but the following passage 
is a good example of his exposition :— 

“What is it that gives words their character and makes 9 
style high or low? Obviously, their associations; the 
company they habitually keep in the minds of those who use 
them. A word which belongs to the language of bars and 
billiard saloons will become permeated by the normal standard 
of mind prevalent in such places; a word which suggests 
Milton or Carlyle will have the flavour of those men’s minds 
about it. I therefore cannot resist the conclusion that, if the 
languege of Greek poetry has, to those who know it intimately, 
this special quality of keen austere beauty, it is because the 
minds of the pocts who used that language were habitually 
toned to a higher level both of intensity and of nobility than 
ours. It is a finer language because it expresses the minds 
of finer men. By ‘finer men’ I do not necessarily mean men 
who behaved better, either by our standards or by their own ; 
I mean men to whom the fine things of the world, sunrise and 
sea and stars and the love of man for man, and strife and the 
facing of evil for the sake of good, and even common things 
like meat and drink, and evil things like hate and terror, had, 
as it were, a keener edgo than they have for us and roused a 
swifter and a nobler reaction.” 


What Professor Murray says about the association ef words, 


. 
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and of words thus becoming—as Frederick Myers put it—centres 
of emotional force in themselves, is perfectly true. We cannot, 
however, help thinking that the suggested comparison with 
our own language is to some extent misleading. We must 
never forget the handicap which Greek gets by the fact that 
what we call Greek litcrature has gone through a sieve with 
a very fine mesh. As was natural enough, it was the best 
things of Greek literature that were preserved and the worst 
and most trivial things that were allowed to die. We should 
think much better of the English language if all we possessed 
of it were the best plays of Shakespeare, Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained, the translation of tho Bible, Orme’s History 
of the War in the East Indies, Boswell’s Johnson, Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, the best things of Dryden and Pope, and 
the poems of Keats, Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Professor Gilbert 
Murray is a servile admirer of the Greeks. Lover as he is, 
and inspired by a lover's loyalty, he has the good sense to 
see that there are many things in which the Greeks were not 
noble, but infamous. But here Professor Murray had better 
speak for himself :— 


** And here I may meet an objection that has perhaps been 
lurking in the minds of many readers. ‘ All this,’ they may 
say, ‘professes to be a simple analysis of known facts, but 
in reality is sheer idealization. These Greeks whom you call 
so “noble”? have long since been exposed. Anthropology 
has turned its searchlights upon them. It is not only their 
ploughs, their weapons, their musical instruments, and their 
painted idols that resemble those of the savages; it is every- 
thing else about them. Many of them were sunk in the most 
degrading superstitions: many practised unnatural vices: 
in times of great fear some were apt to think that the best 
** medicine’ was a human sacrifice. After that, it is hardly 
worth montioning that their social structure was largely based 
on slavery ; that they lived in pretty little towns, like so many 
wasps’ nests, each at war with its next-door neighbour, and 
half of them at war with themselves!’ If our anti-Greek went 
further he would probably cease to speak the truth. We will 
stop him while we can still agree with him. These charges 
are on the whole true, and, if we are to understand what 
Greece means, we must realize and digest them. We must 
keep hold of two facts: first, that the Greeks of the fifth 
century produced some of the noblest poetry and art, the 
finest political thinking, the most vital philosophy, known 
to the world; second, that the people who heard and saw, 
nay perhaps, even the people who produced these wonders, 
were separated by a thin and precarious interval from the 
savage. Seratch a civilized Russian, they say, and you will 
find a wild Tartar. Scratch an ancient Greek, and you hit, 
no doubt, on a very primitive and formidable being, somewhere 
between a Viking and a Polynesian. That is just the magic 
end wonder of it. The spiritual effort implied is so tremendous. 
We have read stories of savage chiefs converted by Christian 
or Buddhist missionaries, who within a year or so have turned 
from drunken corroborees and bloody witch-smellings to a life 
that is not only godly but even philanthropic and statesman- 
like. We have seen the Japanese lately go through some 
centuries of normal growth in the space of a generation. But 
in all such examples men have only been following the teaching 
of a superior civilization, and after all, they have not ended 
by producing works of extraordinary and original genius. 
lt seems quite clear that the Greeks owed excecdingly little 
o foreign influence. Even in their decay they were a race, 
us Professor Bury observes, accustomed ‘to take little and to 
give much.’ ” 


~ 


Though Professor Murray sees and condemns the darker 
side of Greek life, he does not, we think, make sufficient 
allowance for the sense of physical nausea, as well as what 
Swift called seva indignalio, which is created by the vile and 
degrading side of Greek civilization. Even in spite of the 
sieve of which we have spoken, the slime of slavery, cruelty 
and unbridled lust has come down to us in a torrent that 
sometimes seems overwhelming. We admit that in this matter 
it is a misfortune to have 8 weak stomach, and that it is much 
better to be one of those people who like the things they like 
more than they hate the things they hate. Still, even apart 
from the hideous depravity which made “Jove” mean what 
it meant in Athens, what are we to say of a people who treated 
women as the Greeks treated theirs, what of the inhuman logic, 
the pitiless, merciless wickedness which one sees exposed in 
such a document as “ the Melian controversy ” in Thucydides ? 
Here is hell let loose with a vengeance. What is worse is that 
so good a man as Thucydides—for clearly he was by nature 
a good man—did not think it necessary to make any protest 
in regard to the cold-blooded infamies which he attributed 
to the Athenian envoys. 

Yet the present writer is sure that, in spite of the physical 
repugnance he feels for the Greeks, he is not doing justice to 
the Greek spirit if he lets repugnance prevail, and does 





not repay in honest homage what he owes to that spirit. After 
all, there were unstained men even in Greece. Did not Socrates 
make his protest against the Greek vice, and make it in the 
wisest way? And was he not nobly backed by the soldier- 
scholar who, in spite of the scoffs of the worldly and fastidious, 
must be regarded as a true Greek? Xenophon’s Symposium 
as well as Xenophon’s Memorabilia is indicative of this better 
side of Greek life, and affords one more proof of how unwise 
it is to draw an indictment against a whole nation. Therefore, 
once more, with all their faults we must bow in awe and 
reverence to the Greek spirit. What a people! What 
& literature! What a sense of the beautiful and the 
serene ! 

A very remarkable proof of the spiritual predominance of 
the Greek is to be found in the second essay in the volume— 

nge, entitled ‘‘ Religion.’ ean Inge has le 
that by Dean Inge, entitled “ Relig . 2 Inge has left 
us all under a debt of gratitude by his fearlessness, plain 
speaking and highly spiritualized criticism; but we have 
never read anything better from his pen than the essay in 
question. Every line of it is worth studying. The end is 
so good that we must quote it, though, in a sense, it 
is half spoilt by being torn from its context. Still, we 

‘1 certain that a great many people who read it in 
feel cert that great y peopl } 1 it 
these columns will be drawn thereby to seck the book for 
themselves :— 

“The divorce between religion and humanism began, it 

must be admitted, under Plato’s successors, who unhappily 
were indifferent to natural science, and did not even follow 
the best light that was to be had in physical knowledge. In 
the Dark Ages, when the link with Greece was broken, the 
separation become absolute. The luxuriant mythology of the 
early Greeks was not unscientific. In the absence of knowledge 
gaps were filled up by the imagination, and the ‘method of 
trial and error.’ ‘The dramatic faney which creates myths is 
the raw material of both poetry and science. Of course 
religious myths may come to be a bar to progress in science ; 
they do so when, in a rationalizing age, the question comes 
to be one of fact or fiction. lt is a mistake to suppose thet 
the faith of a ‘ post-rational ’ age, to use a phrase of Santayana, 
can be the same as that of an unscientific age, even when it 
uses the same formulas. The Greek spirit itself is now calling 
us away from some of the vestments of Greek tradition. The 
choice before us is between a ‘ post-rational’ traditionalism, 
fundamentally sceptical, pragmatistic, and intellectually dis- 
honest, and a trust in reason which rests really on faith in the 
divine Logos, the self-revealing soul of the universe. It is tho 
belief of the present writer that the unflinching eye and the 
open mind will bring us again to the feet of Christ, to whom 
Greece, with her long tradition of free and fearless inquiry, 
became a speedy and willing captive, bringing her manifold 
treasures to Him, in the well-grounded confidence that He 
was not come to destroy but to fulfil.” 
Let us, before we leave Dean Inge’s essay, say how thoroughly 
we agree with the last sentence. It is only when we use “ the 
unflinching eye and the open mind” that we have a right to 
proclaim ourselves the followers of Christ. He is an unworthy 
disciple who seeks Christ except as a seeker after truth, for 
was it not our Lord who told us that the truth should make 
us free? Again, what did He mean when He told us “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” ? The man 
who is pure in heart is the man with single motives—the 
man who has a pure aim, who is not the slave of mixed and 
therefore selfish desires—the man who can give himself whole- 
heartedly to following the Gleam. He sees God daily and 
hourly. His purity of heart makes him at one with the 
Divine. 

Though we have dwelt upon the essential questions involved 
in the study of the Greek spirit, it must not be supposed that 
in the work before us the other sides of Greek life are left 
untouched. There are fascinating essays on Philosophy, 
on Mathematics and Astronomy, on Natural Science, on 
Medicine, on Literature and on History. Again, “ Political 
Thought is dwelt upon at length, as are also the Lamps of 
Greek Art.” Finally, there is an admirable study of Greck 
Architecture by Sir Reginald Blomfield. And here we may 
add that there are a number of exceedingly well-chosen 
illustrations. Especially curious among these are the two 
photographs representing the reducing of a dislocated 
shoulder and the reducing of a dislocated jaw, taken from 
a ninth century MS., which was itself copied from a pre- 
Christian original. 

Take the book as a whole, it is one of the most fascinating 
compilations of our time. Let us hope that Mr. Livingstone 
will get his crew together for a new venture and, like another 
Jason, bring us back another Golden Fleece. 
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THE PACIFIC TRIANGLE.* 

Mr. Greensixz’s method in this book is interesting and deserves 
to succeed rather better than it does. He is an American 
traveller who during his wide voyages judges the world dis- 
passionately, and who, in describing scenery, telling anecdotes 
about the people he meets, making a study of racial charac- 
teristics and watching the ebb and flow of trade, is all the time 
preparing the stage for the discussion of political questions. 
Probably he is wise not to try to fuse into one continuous narra- 
tive his physical and political observations. Although his 
division is not a hard and fast one, he gives us in the main 
first a narrative of travel and, secondly, in the last quarter of 
the book, a discussion of political problems. This is quite a 
good method in itself. The reader has an opportunity of getting 
to know the people before he is asked to try to understand 
their manner of approaching their difficulties. Where Mr. 
Greenbie falls short, as it seems to us, is that his narrative 
of travel though clever and furnished with many phrases which 
neatly strike off a situation or a scene is often uneasy in spirit. 
We are conscious of living on more comfortable terms with the 
author in the latter part of the book, where he discusses the 
political problems directly and positively and in a less ambitious 
style. 

His attitude is that of an idealistic American who takes all 
humanity for his province. He likes the British people— 
though he says the Empire is no proper home for an American 
—and he is on the whole much impressed by Australia and New 
Zealand, though he finds a good deal to provoke his mirth and 
astonishment. On our side we think we are justified in being a 
little amused at the way in which he discovers rather better 
motives in his own countrymen than in Englishmen, when as a 
matter of fact both are doing the same kind of thing. For 
instance, he regards the American hold upon the Philippines 
as an experiment in democracy and therefore in the interests 
of humanity. He does not allow quite so much credit to the 
Administration at Samoa. So far from objecting to this attitude, 
however, we rather like it, as it merely means that Mr. Greenbie 
is a good American. His point of view is distinctly preferable 
to that of some inhuman nondescript whose allegiance is flabby 
and indistinct. 

Mr. Greenbie found the people of New Zealand strangely 
different frém the Australians. This difference is, of course, 
a commonplace to those who remember the great geographical 
distance between Australia and New Zealand and the dis- 
similar social origins of the two settlements. Yet even many 
Englishmen are in need of being informed upon this subject, 
for many of those who do not act upon the late Lord Salisbury’s 
exhortation to consult large-scale maps regard New Zealand as a 
kind of annexe to the Australian continent. Mr. Greenbie 
found in New Zealand a touch of social precision which was 
absent in Australia. He says :— 

**In these circumstances, one is immediately classified and 
accepted or rejected, according as one is or is not acceptable. 
Having recognized certain outstanding features of the gentleman 
in you, the New Zealander is Briton enough to accept you 
without further ado. There is in a sense a certain naiveté in 
his measurement of the stranger. He is frank in questioning 
your position and your integrity, but shrinks from carrying his 
suspicions too far. He will ask you bluntly: * Aro you what 
you say you are?’ ‘Of course I am,’ you say. ‘Then come 
along, mate.’ But he does not take you very far, not because 
he is niggardly, but because he is thrifty. As a result of this 
New Zealand spirit I found myself befriended from one end of 
New Zealand to the other by a single family, the elder brother 
having given me letters of introduction to every one of his kin— 
in Hamilton, Palmerston North, Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin. And with but two or three exceptions I have always 
found New Zealanders generous and open-hearted. Wherever 
I went, once I broke through a certain shyness and roserve, I 
found myself part of the group, though generally I did not remain 
long, because I felt that new sensations could not be expected. 
My one great difficulty was in keeping from falling in love with 
the New Zealand girls. Rosy-cheeked, sturdy, silently game and 
rebellious, they know what it is to be flirtatious. For them there 
is seldom any other way out of their loneliness. Only here and 
there do parents think it necessary to give their daughters any 
social life outside the home.” 

In spite of all the Labour legislation of New Zealand, Mr. 
Greenbie thinks that there is little of the characteristic spirit 
of Labour as we understand it here. He explains this by remind- 
ing us that New Zealand was not a rebellious offshoot of England 
but was made in the image of the Mother Country. Nowhere 
in New Zealand did he come across evidence of ‘ awakened 
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consciousness on the part of the masses to their opportunities,” 
The New Zealanders, as he sees them, content with their most 
beautiful islands and never stirred by any political or intellectual 
upheaval, have not experienced any of the provoking causes of 
artistic development. He says that there is not from end to 
end of New Zealand any great architecture, nor a single statue 
or monument of artistic importance, nor a painting of excep- 
tional quality nor any poctic outpouring of the love of Nature. 
Turning to Australia he describes, for example, his impression 
of Melbourne :— 

“On Bourke Street, in the very midst G&the pushing crowd, 

a soft-voiced lad approached me for somie information and 
strutted off, tall in his self-confidence. Victorian belles, tall, 
graceful, russet-skinned, plump but not flabby, moved with a 
fine air of self-reliance. On closer acquaintance, I found that 
these girls were not silent and opinionless as were most of tho 
New Zealand girls. Whatever the issue before the public, they 
had their defined opinions concerning it, and they were not 
sneered at by the men. Then, too, there was a companionship 
between the boys and girls, without reserve, that was balm 
to my soul after the year in New Zealand. . . . Given a 
continent wherein nothing of civilization was to be found, 
Australia has made of it, in a little more than a century, 
a land productive, healthful, and promising. Much praise is 
due Japan for what she has accomplished along material lines in 
seventy years ; how much more praise is due Australia for what 
she has done in about the same time !” 
This is all very well, but surely the Maori wars in New Zealand 
provided enough yeast for intellectual efiervescence. They 
were more truly an excitation than any that came from the 
contact between the white men and the Australian aborigines. 
Sir George Grey was an epical figure. Of course the Australians, 
in their struggles with their desolate interior and in many other 
episodes of their progress, including at least one serious challenge 
to the authority of the Mother Country, also “ lived their lives.” 
All we mean is that the experiences of the two countries in their 
development do not sufficiently account for any intellectual or 
artistic disparity. 

Mr. Greenbie, like all Americans, is sorry for the Chinese 
and suspicious of the Japanese. What strange and indescrib- 
able trait is it in the Chinese which makes nearly all white men 
move comfortably among them, and causes most Europeans, 
when they spend many years in China, to assimilate their ways 
of thinking more and more to Chinese ways? In Japan Mr. 
Greenbie was conscious of no attraction. He saw, of course, 
that the Japanese have strong and impelling national motives, 
but his humanitarian idealism forbade him to approve of them :— 

**T search my memory and experience earnestly trying to find 

a basis for Japan’s leadership in Asia that is not materialistic, 
and I cannot find any. Energy and intellectual capacity Japan 
has. Her present leadership in practical affairs is a great credit 
to her. In time, when greater leisure will become the possession 
of her teeming millions, there is doubtless going to appear much 
more that is fine and valuable in the fabric of the race. For 
Japan has fire. Her people are an excitable, flaming people who 
may burst out in a spasmodic revulsion against their commer- 
cialization. But for the time being, her only right to a voice in 
the destinies of Asia is found in her industrial loadership of the 
East, but that is a leadership which is fraught with more menace 
to Japan than to the world.” 
Mr. Greenbie deplores Japanese religion as merely a material- 
istic glorification of Empire, and as for that cult of chivalry 
known as Bushido he agrees with the view that it is the 
invention of very recent times. On the whole he attributes 
his dissatisfaction with Japanese habits to the fact that the 
Japanese are not really Orientals but are Malays mixed with 
Oriental and Caucasian elements. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, have the elemental passivity of the Oriental in their child- 
like manners and charming simplicity. 





SOME BOOKS ON MUSIC.* 
GENERALLY speaking, the musica! critic has to contend against 
many disadvantages. His space is usually limited, and if he 
would give an at all adequate account of what is happening 
in the world of music he will seem on occasion to be dismissing 
whole armies of composers and their works with a single careless 
flourish of his pen. His readers must simply rely upon his 
judgment. He cannot, as no doubt he would like, elaborate 
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his opinions, whether aesthetical or technical, and so justify 
himself to one half of his readers while wearying the other half. 
Mr. Turner, in his articles in the New Siatesman, does not attempt 
to record the performance of all new works of interest or of all 
musical artists of merit, consequently he is able to run quite a 
number of side-shows in which he expounds his own particular 
theories of music. Some of these articles are now gathered 
together in Music and Life.! The reader, though he may 
disagree with Mr. Turner’s conclusions, cannot fail to be attracted 
by 80 vigorous and obviously sincere a writer. 

“The essence of Mr. Turner’s views lies in the following 
quotation :— 

“The highest type of music presents to the imagination some 
extraordinarily satisfying but wholly inexplicable and indefinable 
beauty. What this beauty is nobody knows. We only know 
it is the most satisfying experience in human life, and it must, 
we feel instinctively, represent some immortal truth or higher 
consc1iousness. 

‘““Who ever doubted it ?” we naturally reply. It is the busi- 
ness of a critic who writes on such matters to endeavour to 
explain this inexplicable beauty. When, however, Mr. Turner 
puts his theories into practice, we find we are witnessing a heart- 
less massacre of nine-tenths of the music that was ever written. 
We find Wagner, “a man letting off rockets in an excited 

Tschaikovsky, “a sentimentalist crying for the 
Brahms, “ a middle-aged man remembering his mother 
; and Bach, * a master-craftsman ” to whom, 
when writing the B minor Mass the Roman liturgy meant no 
more than it would mean “ to the average organ-grinder.” All 
this is very sweeping, though there is a lot to be said for Mr. 
Turner's frequent gibes at the lush emotionalism of Tschaikovsky, 
who has been among the gods too long. But Mr. Turner is 
not always so bloodthirsty. He mollifies us with his immense 
enthusiasm for Mozart, in fact for all Mozart. Again, his appre- 
ciations of Max Reger, Scriabin, Delius and Debussy are both 
penetrating and just. For instance, when writing of Debussy he 
shows that the composer’s great weakness was his lack of 
intellectual power and character :— 


crowd ” ; 
moon ”’ ; 
and his first love” 


‘Debussy gives us in his music winds, skies, water, and airy 
spaces, but never man; the human element is entirely lacking. 
He does not even give us the emotions aroused by these natural 
things as Beethoven, Schubert and Wagner do; he merely 
gives us the sense of them. . . . One feels he is a musician 
who would, above all others, have delighted Pater. There is a 
purity of outline, a clarity of colour, a melodic distinction that 
reminds one of the gracious beauty of Pico della Mirandola, 
and with a sudden realization of his nationality one understands 
that he upholds the grand Latin tradition with its marvellous 
sense of the concrete. Debussy is an artist like Ve rocchio, 
Donatello and Cellini. There is no mysticism in Pelléas and 
Miélisande, only extreme subtlety of sense.” 





We may not agree with Mr. Turner, but. at least we may 
admire such illuminating criticism. 

The Promenade Ticket? needs no introduction to the world 
It is one of the most readable and amusing books of | 
musical criticism ever written. This new edition should increase | 
its popularity amd, incidentally, do much good to those who 
are interested in music but know little about it. 

Mr. written a musical autobiography? which 
merits comparison in every way with The Promenade Ticket. 
Mr. Rorke is blameless 


at large. 


Rorke has 
Most of us have a shady musical past. 
in this respect. He started with Chopin and Mendelssohn, 
and, in turn, discovered Wagner, Debussy and Beethoven. | 
The great with which Mr. 
adventures in ‘music, his light and agreeable prose, and his very 
good taste combine to make enjoyable A 
Musical Pilgrim's should find a place in every 
amateur’s library. 

Professor Auer has taught many of the foremost violinists | 
of to-day, including Heifetz and oscha Seidel. 
Violin Playing’ therefore needs no credentials. 
will find it a very comprehensive treatise on violin technique, 
though, of course, the violin cannot be mastered from a book 
alone. 

Mr. Porte has compiled a list,* with short descriptive notes, 
Whatever changes | 


enthusiasm Rorke describes his 


a most book. 


De anvose 
£rogress 


His book on 
The student 


of Sir Charles Stanford’s compositions. 
nusic has undergone in these past few years, however strong 
the against Sir Charles Stanford still 
occupies a high place among contemporary composers. As a | 
nember of the Parry Group he may be said to have made 
musical history, since already the renaissance of British music 
is an accomplished fact, but his later compositions do more | 
than maintain his position. 


reaction convention, 


| four have bestowed on me 


The five Organ Sonatas, all published after 1917, the Twenty- 
four Preludes for the Pianoforte (1919), and his recent chamber 
music, show him with still greater powers of expression. Of 
course, his compositions are not all successful. The new choral 
work on the subject of the unknown warrior, At the Abbey Gate, 
for instance, lacks inspiration though not musicianship. But 
at his best, as in The Songs of the Fleet, his work is deservedly 
popular. Among Sir Charles Stanford’s larger compositions are 
seven symphonies, nine operas, eleven concerti, much chamber 
music, and, of course,many choral works. How often are these 
performed ? Messrs. Kegan Paul are rendering British music a 
real service by publishing musical bibliographies of this kind. 
We could wish, however, that Mr. Porte’s comments were 
more carefully written and in better taste. 

For the musician on his travels Mr. Berger has brought 
together some fifty pages of Musical Expressions, Phrases and 
Sentences,® with their equivalents in French, German and 
Tialian. The plan of this little book recalls memories of certain 
posters in the streets of Paris, which, after requesting the reader 
to study at a particular school of languages, assume his un. 
qualified assent with ‘“ Oui, Si, Yes, Ja,” in emphatic type. 
A number of misprints will increase the conversationalist’s 
difficulties, otherwise this should prove an extremely useful 
reference book. 

More than a hundred and eighty operas, ranging from Gluck’s 
Orfeo to such modern works as L’ Heure Espagnole of Ravel, are 
dealt with in the late Mr. Gustav Kobbé’s Complete Opera Book,’ 
which rightly claims to be the most comprehensive of its kind. 
Mr. Kobbé describes the music and plot of each opera, and 
briefly sketches the life of the composer. In addition, there are 
short studies of the various schools of opera, and, what is most 
welcome, numerous musical quotations. It is a pity that the 
price of so useful a book should put it beyond the reach of the 
opera-going public, for whom it is obviously intended. 

Madame Tetrazzini’s book about herself—it could hardly 
be described as an autobiography—is neither for the lover of 
music nor for the lover of literature. No doubt the indefatigable 
reader, the amoeba as he has been called, who indiscriminately 
devours all books that come his way will find some amusement 
in the financial transactions, the popular triumphs, and the 
trivial recollections of an operatic star, but to our mind three 
hundred pages is a large space to occupy with such matters. 
Madame Tetrazzini, when she was scarcely sixteen, made a 
sensational start in her profession. At a performance of- 
Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, in the Opera House at Florence, the 
prima donna who had been engaged failed to appear. Tetrazzini, 
who was in the audience, volunteered to take the part. The 
performance was postponed for a few days to allow for rehearsals, 
and eventually the new prima donna sang her part with great 
success. Reminiscence of this type we read with some interest, 
though, of course, it lost its delicate bloom long ago in the 
columns of the daily Press, but when the author later refers to 
her native city in the following passage, the reader is suddenly 
and unaccountably chilled :- 

‘** Florence has never shown quite the same measure of appre- 
ciation of my singing as London, New York, Petrograd, Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco and Buenos Aires have done. The last 

the freedom of the city and o 
honours. Perhaps it is because Florence has been so intimately 
associated with such names Dante, Michel Anzelo, 
Machiavelli, and others famous in the arts that it considers a 
prima donna to be comparatively unimportant.” 


1} 
ther 


great as 


Other examples of this naivefé are not hard to find :— 


‘*T have frequently been made to suffer because of the envy 


and jealousy of my iellow-creatures, as also have to confess all 
who attain to any position of note. . . . It is too much to 
expect to go through life on the top of any profession without 


Even the great 
and Garibaldi, 


having to fight against malicious onslaughts. 
} 


and cood General Gordon, even Abraham Lincoln 
did not entirely escape.” 


Onlv Berlioz, who wrote about himself with such magnificent 


egotism, could have made this passage convincing and he was 


a genius. Equally unfortunate are s to the Tetrazzini 


at a cost of a million francs,” 


mausoleum to be built in Milan * 


nger’s to the square in 


the si 
the 





to Mexican bull fights in 
a bust of Madame Tetrazzini and a tablet 
re to an audience of 


Advice 


Chieago containin 


1 


recording the fact that she once sang tI 


Madame Tetrazzini concludes her book with ™ 
expresses the opinion that the 


For is it not natural music, 


250,000, 
to Young 
music of Donizetti 


he music of the birds?” 


Singers,” in which she 


‘*“ cannot die. 
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THE ORIGIN OF TYRANNY.* 
Proressor Ure has written a fascinating book on the Greek 
world in the seventh and sixth centuries before Christ, with 
the object of showing that its problems were in some respects 
comparable to those of our own day. His theory is :— 

“ That the seventh and sixth century Greek tyrants were the 

first men in their various cities to realize the political possi- 
bilities of the new conditions created by the introduction of the 
now coinage, and that to a large extent they owed their position 
as tyrants to a financial or commercial supremacy which thoy 
had already established before they attained to supreme political 
power in their several States.” 
He regards such despots as Peisistratus at Athens, Cleisthenes 
at Sicyon, Gyges in Lydia, Psammetichus I. in Egypt, and the 
Tarquins at Rome as analogous to the Medici in Florence or 
the Bentivogli in Bologna—wealthy merchants and bankers 
who by their riches gained control of the State. He infers that 
the invention of a metal coinage must have given the Greek 
merchants their opportunity, just as the development of banking, 
international loans and bills of exchange helped the Medici to 
acquire immense wealth, or as the modern evolution of the 
limited company and the credit system have concentrated 
enormous power in the hands of a few great financiers in Europe 
and America. It is an attractive theory which gives coherence 
to a mass of scattered stories and traditions, and throws light 
on a most obscure period in the history of Greece. In support 
of it, Professor Ure marshals a mass of evidence and conjecture, 
partly from literary sources, partly from modern archaeological 
researches in which he himself has played a distinguished part. 
There is much to be said for his plea that, while bygone scholars 
were unduly credulous, modern students, in face of the received 
accounts, carry scepticism to excessive lengths. He outlines, 
by way of example, the destructive criticism that would have 
been applied to the story of King Alfred, if the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle and Asser’s life had not survived to prove that Alfred 
was not, as the legend of the cakes suggests, “a vegetation 
deity of the same order as Demeter.’ We are reminded of 
Whately’s Historic Doubts Concerning the Existence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the classic satire on the over-sceptical. 

We shall not attempt to follow the author's closely woven 
argument, which shows very wide knowledge of recent work 
and abundant ingenuity. Its merit lies in the assumption of 
ordinary human motives to explain men’s actions in those remote 
days. When Aristotle tells us that Thales, the philosopher of 
Miletus, foreseeing a plentiful olive harvest, made a fortune by 
buying up all the oil-presses in advance, it is clear, whether the 
story is true or not, that commercial methods were much the 
same then as now. There is nothing inconceivable in the view 
that Peisistratus became, as the Americans would say, the 
“boss” of sixth-century Athens by first of all building up a 
fortune out of the silver-mines of Laurium and of Thrace—in the 
Struma valley which we now call Macedonia—and then organ- 
izing the miners’ vote. The miners in his day were free men and 
probably, as in South Wales and other mining communities and 
indeed as in the modern Laurium, were a mixed population 
unhampered by thetraditions of the old Attica and its well-defined 
parties, the men of the plain and the coast. It is comprehen- 
sible that a shrewd and daring man, backed by his crowds of 
well-paid miners, could have overcome the older factions. We 
can thus understand why the Persian conquest of Thrace coin- 
cided with the fall of Hippias, son of Peisistratus, who thus lost 
a main source of his family wealth and could not bribe his 
supporters so lavishly as before. We can understand why 
Peisistratus himself spent vast sums on public works, such as 
the temple of Zeus, which gave employment to vast numbers 
of skilled artisans. It is easy to see, moreover, why Pericles, 
a member of the great Alcmaconid family, which had been 
deprived of power by the tyrant, was careful on the one hand 
to provide abundant employment for the workmen in the 
adornment of Athens and on the other hand to pay citizens for 
performing their duties on the council and the jury for which 
they were selected by lot. The rich man, under this system, 
could no longer exercise an overwhelming political influence. On 
the contrary, he was at a disadvantage; “to make a public 
display of wealth became a perilous thing.’ Trades and handi- 
crafts were allowed to pass to aliens and slaves, while the 
citizens devoted themselves to politics and war, and sneered at 
commerce. All this becomes more intelligible if the tyranny 
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to which the Athenians looked back with horror was in fact 
the rule of an over-mighty Silver Trust president. 

Professor Ure’s chapter on the Tarquins at Rome is specially 
interesting because he shows how recent discoveries in the city 
and elsewhere confirm—or at any rate lend probability to— 
the statements of the early historians, to the effect that Tar- 
quinius Priseus was the son of a Corinthian merchant, Demaratus, 
who emigrated with skilled workmen to Corneto, in Etruria, 
Priseus is said to have built shops round the Forum, Servius 
Tullius is associated with a copper coinage, and Tarquinius 
Superbus, the last king, is recorded by Livy and Dionysius to 
have employed large numbers of free workmen on public under- 
takings. Like Hippias at Athens, Tarquin the Proud seems 
to have lost his power when his funds were exhausted. Professor 
Ure points to the finds of early Corinthian pottery and Greek 
terra cottas in Etruria and at Rome itself as showing that there 
must be a substratum of truth in these stories. And, as at 
Athens, so in Republican Rome we find repeated evidence of 
the fear which very rich men inspired in the aristocratic class 
which controlled the State. Thus Spurius Cassius and Spurius 
Maelius both came to grief because they spent large sums in 
distributing corn to the hungry poor. If the Tarquins were in 
fact commercial men who acquired excessive power through 
their wealth, the Roman Senate’s prejudice against ambitious 
millionaires is explicable enough. Professor Ure has, we think, 
substantiated his main contention, though many details in 
his argument, as he admits, are conjectural and controversial. 
In any case his book imparts fresh interest to an important and 
difficult period of Greek and Mediterranean history. 





CAMBRIDGE ECONOMICS, 
WE can warmly commend the first two volumes of the Cum- 
bridge Economie Handbooks, edited by Mr. J. M. Keynes (Nisbet 
and Cambridge University Press. 5s. net each). The object 
of the series is to explain the principles of economics as taught 
by Professor Marshall and his disciples during the past genera- 
tion at Cambridge. Six men and women teachers have dealt 
with different topics. Mr. H. D. Henderson leads the way with 
an admirably clear exposition of the modern theory of Supply 


and Demand, with its insistence on “ marginal utility” as the 
key to the understanding of price-movements. The chaptei 
n “ Risk-bearing and Enterprise” is excellent ; the control 


of industry, the author shows, rests with those who bear the 
financial risks involved, and “it is with this principle rather 
than with a mulish insistence on the rights of property that 
advocates of ‘workers’ control’ and the like have got to 
reckon.” The brief chapters on “Capital” and ‘“ Labour” 
are also dispassionate and suggestive. It is, the author declares, 
“an illusion to suppose thet the general wage-level can lx 
appreciably and permanently raised by trade union action, 
except in so far as it increases the efficiency of the workers 
or incidentally stimulates the efficiency of the employers.” 

The second volume, Afoney, by Mr. D. H. Robertson, is so 
far unlike the ordinary text-book that each chapter is headed 
with a quotation from Alice in Wonderland, while the author 
enlivens his exposition with many witty asides. Nevertheless, 
it is a very lucid and ably reasoned statement of the theory 
of money, with special reference to the abnormal conditions 
in which the world finds itself. Mr. Robertson has been much 
influenced by the writings of Professor Irving Fisher, though 
he doubts whether the American economist’s proposal to make 
the official price of gold vary with an index-number of general 
prices is now practicable. It is impossible to write about 
money without taking sides in the controversy that never 
ends, and Mr. Robertson reveals himself as @ cautious critic 
of the London bankers and especially of Mr. McKenna, in his 
speech of a year ago, on the ground that “a falling price-level 
is not only a symptom of depression but an active agent in 
increasing its severity and prolonging its duration.” 

*“A downward swoop of the price-level reveals like a flare 
a line of struggling figures, caught in their own commitments 
as in a barbed-wire entanglement. Not ono of them can tell 
what or how soon the end would be. For a while each strives 
with greater or less effectiveness to maintain the price of his 
own particular wares; but sooner or later he succumbs to the 
stream and tries to unload his holdings while he can lest worse 
should befail. And right from the start he has taken the one 
step open to him; he has cut off the new stream of enmeshing 
goods and passed ‘the word to his predecessor not to add to his 
burden. So the manufacturer finds the outlet for his wares 


narrowing from a cormorant’s gullet to a needle's eyo; and 
he, too, takes what steps occur to him. If he is old and wily 
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and has made his pile he retires from business for a season and 
goes for a sea-voyage or into the House of Commons. If he 
is young and ambitious or idealistic, he _—_ the ball rolli 
and the flag flying as hot as he can... . And men trained an 
(within limits) willing to work find no work to do, and tramp 
the streets with the parrot-cries of journalists about increased 
output ringing in their ears, and growing rancour in their 
hearts.” 

Mr. Robertson maintains that it is impossible for the present 
to think of restoring to the pound its pre-war value in terms 
of gold and dollars. It would, he thinks, be possible to give 
the pound a new official value of four dollars—he was writing 
last spring when the American exchange was still below that 
point—but he admits that, rather than debase the coinage, 
as the Tudors did, it would be better “to sit a little longer on 
the fence,” because prices would not go on falling for ever, 
hore or in America. 

“A plethora of gold or a change in American banking policy 

might enable us to restore to the pound its old gold value without 
submitting to a disastrous fall in prices. On the other hand, 
a gold-famine or a ‘few hard winters’ might force us, in spite 
of the disadvantages involved, to choose a still further fall in 
the gold-value of the pound as a lesser evil than national bank- 
1uptecy and social upheaval.” 
Mr. Robertson’s caution has already been justified by the 
marked rise in the American exchange since he wrote his book. 
He maintains that the banks can render valuable assistance 
in the restoration of normal conditions by paying more attention 
to the quality rather than to the quantity of their loans, by 
considering the purpose to which the money is to be applied 
rather than the rate of interest at which it is to be lent. 

““The banker, seated at the heart of things, and not as a 
rule deeply entangled in any particular line of business, should 
be in some ways in a better position to form a dispassionate 
judgment on the relative prospects of different branches of 
industry than those whose business it is to hold that there is 
nothing like leather or jute or coffee or whatever it may be.” 
He would have the banks encourage housing schemes for the 
sake of the community; but borrowing to pay taxes—as many 
are forced to do—is, he declares, “a perversion of its proper 
function to which an ideal banking-system would clearly not 
submit.” Mr. Robertson concludes an able and suggestive 
book with a warning that “the real economic evils of society 
—inadequate production and inequitable distribution—lio too 
deep for any monetary ointment to cure.” 

We shall await with interest the promised volumes on The 
Distribution of Wealth, Public Finance, The Control of Industry 
and Population. No subject is so generally and hopelessly 
misunderstood as economics, and none is more vital to the 
welfare of the nation in these difficult times. 





SOME BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION.* 
Dr. Crichton Mi~iter touches upon a point in The New 
Psychology and the Teacher’ which particularly needs emphasis 
at the moment. Some parents, who have adopted new and 
liberal methods in their children’s education, are disappointed 
at the results. They see that some friend’s child, who has been 
brought up in the old-fashioned way, is more docile and tractable 
—‘ better behaved” than their own. We must, says Dr. 
Crichton Miller, be patient, and remember that the fruit, the 
result, is not the nine- or ten-year-old child. We are aiming at 
producing good adults. What we sacrificing for 
“ quick returns” of obedience ? 


are these 

‘The educator may obtain great results by making use of the 
child’s suggestibility. The behaviour, conduct and outward 
bearing of the child may be extraordinarily altered and dignified 
by the use of authority. Up to a certain point this is necessary 
and desirable; but if, as a result, the child is becoming 
permanently suggestible, or if the teacher is sowing the seeds 
of heresy and rebellion, then he is paying too high a price for 
the apparent improvement in behaviour, and he needs to resist 
the temptation to work for rapid results... .” 

Both teachers and parents will find a great deal to interest them 
in this completely untechnical little book. 

Another readable book is Miss Cabot’s study of childhood?, 
which represents the very best elements from the commonsense 
point of view. 

There is a question which often exercises the minds of thought- 
ful parents. Is it right or wrong to pay children for doing jobs ? 
Through an ambition to earn money, the habit of thorough work 





* (1) The New Psychology and the Teacher. By H. Crichton Miller. London: 
Jarrolds, [6s. net (2) Seven Ages of Childhood. By Ella Lyman Cabot. 
London : an Panl. (12s. 64. net.) (3) Social Aspects of Education. 
London: Pitmans. |2s, 6d. net (4) hought and Feeling 


, The Psychology of 4 
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can be kept up during what Miss Cabot calls “The Angular 
Age” (from about 7 or 8 till 11 or 12), when boisterousness, 
self-assertion, noise and inquisitiveness are the prevalent charac- 
teristics of childhood. On the other hand, many parents 
are inclined to think that paying a child for doing that which 
he or she should do gladly “to help” is apt to breed a mer- 
cenary, calculating spirit in the child and to check generosity. 

_“I think paid work ought to be definite, regular, distinctly 
difficult (or easy, but distasteful to the child), showing results 
in output, exigent up to a standard. For example, do not pay 
for running upstairs for a handkerchief, carrying a message or 
doing an errand. Pay rather for work by the hour or job, as 
weeding a vegetable garden, making beds, or for catching fish 
and lobsters. Give both the instinct of earning and the instinct 
of spontaneous kindness free play at the same time.” 

A girl of 11 wanted very much to earn some money, and was 
offered work and pay by Miss Cabot. The child did not like the 
idea of getting money from this source, but said she would much 
prefer to work for the butcher. She could drive his horse about 
and run errands, she said. However, the butcher did not 
employ her, and she came back to Miss Cabot and suggested 
that she might lay out the tennis court. Miss Cabot proceeded 
to make a list of genuine jobs that really needed doing and 
offered to pay fair prices for them :— 

““*T suppose it would not be fair to be paid for climbing 
to the top of the pergola and training your clematis vines,’ 
said D. ‘It’s great fun; we ought not to be paid for doing 
what we like, ought we?’ ‘ Why, yes,’ I told her, to her great 
surprise. ‘It is fortunately quite apt to be the very thing 
we want to do that other people are most eager to pay us for 
doing.’ ” 

Social Aspects of Education* will give the reader a good deal 
of miscellaneous and useful information about such diverse 
matters as the Girl Guide erganization, the attitude of the 
Labour Party to university education, and dance and drama 
centres for villages. The matter is almost all of it good, but 
unfortunately the little book is in extremely small print. 

The Psychology of Thought and Feeling! would make an 
agreeable and not too exacting introduction to modern 
psychology for those who have no appetite for the tough 
contents of a psychology textbook. As Dr. Platt has treated 
the subject largely from an educational point of view, his 
book should be of considerable interest to the teacher. Not 
often does one find a brief survey of the whole field of psychology 
(and books with this object are frequent enough) which achieves 
its aim in so pleasant a way. 





E. A. ABBEY.* 
Mr. Lucas has filled two large volumes with the record of 
Abbey’s life and work. The artist’s life was one of extra- 
ordinary industry and productiveness, as may be seen by the 
very large number of reproductions of his works, not only of 
finished things, but also of the innumerable studies which he 
made. Abbey was from first to last an illustrator, that is, one 
who responds to a narrative of events, historic or imaginative, 
by the formation in his mind of a series of appropriate visual 
images. No doubt partly owing to the time at which his artistic 
life was begun, he was not content unless he could clothe his 
visualizations in a highly complicated and historically accurate 
series of details, both of costume and background. So great 
was his interest in the realism of the figures, costumes, and 
accessories, that swamp the initial 
visual inspiration, even to the extent of reducing the picture 
to the level of a tableau vivant. A case in which the artistic 
impulse dominated to the end is undoubtedly his “Richard and 
the Lady Anne,” but here it is mostly for the wonderful funeral 
procession which sweeps through the back of the picture that 
we admire the work. Abbey’s versatility was shown when 
from a black and white illustrator he suddenly emerged as one 
of the decorators of the Boston Library. The choice of his 
subject, “The Holy Grail,’ showed that it was illustration 
And 
so it was in the later works of vast proportions which he carried 
out for the State of Pennsylvania. The conscientious elaboration, 
and heaping up of studied detail, was not appropriate to wall 
decoration. There is a lunette, the subject of which is the 
ships of the early settlers guided to the new world by Faith 


these would sometimes 


rather than purely artistic qualities which attracted him. 


and Hope. The great sailing ships, dark against the sky, and 


the swell of the sea are finely imagined and designed, their 


realization is thoroughly decorative, but the figures floating in 


* Edwin Austin Abbev. Th i of his life and werk by E. V. Lucas, 
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the sky are greatly inferior. Why is this? Simply because when 
painting the ships and sea Abbey was using his imagination, 
these could not pose in the studio, but, unfortunately, a female 
model in white drapery could, and there she is in the sky repeated 
three times. This lunette shows us the painter’s great qualities 
and also his limitations. 

Mr. Lucas has placed on record an account of a singularly 
attractive character, beloved by a very great number of friends. 
The honesty and goodheartedness of the man were united to 
a delightfully humorous temperament. A fine trait was the 
pains he was always ready to take in helping young artists 
and in sympathizing with their aspirations, though at the same 
time he exacted a devotion to their art as great as his own. 
With marked capacity for enjoyment he was nevertheless a 
very hard worker, but his absorption in his work never pre- 
vented him from knowing about and caring for the art of others, 
living or dead. 





AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 

Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson, the well-known American journalist, 
has written, under the title of An African Adventure (Lane. 
21s. net), an interesting book on a tour which he made through 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Congo in the winter of 1919-20. 
He was greatly impressed with South Africa, her “ buoyant, 
confident, unwearied spirit,” and with the evidences of her 
prosperity. He lays stress on the importance of South Africa’s 
coalfields, as well as of her agriculture. He outlines the history 
of Rhodesia and of the Jameson Raid in which, as he says, 
a number of Americans were concerned :— 

“Jameson and Rudyard Kipling happened to be together 
when the news of Roosevelt's coup in Panama was published. 
The author read it first and handed the paper to his friend 
with the question, ‘What do you think of it?’ Jameson 
glanced at the article and then replied somewhat sadly : ‘ This 
makes the Raid look like thirty cents.’ ” 

Mr. Marcosson devotes half his book to the Congo and its 
wonderfully rapid development under the direction of’ Belgian, 
British and American pioneers. He describes the Katanga 
copper mines, of which Mr. Robert Williams has been the 
guiding spirit, and the palm-oil factories set up by Lord 
Leverhulme at Elizabetha and Alberta on the Congo. Up the 
Kasai he visited the establishments of the great timber and 
mining company founded by the late King Leopold and the 
American financier, Mr. T. F. Ryan. Mr. Marcosson suggests 
that the King obtained American assistance because “* American 
capital is about the only non-political money in the world,” 
whereas “when England puts money into an enterprise she 
immediately makes the Foreign Office an accessory.” British 
capitalists would demur to this sweeping assertion, which is 
very far from being accurate in the case, say, of oil. The 
diamond fields worked by American engineers in the Kasai 
basin appear to be of great value, and, though far from a 
railway, give employment to thousands of natives. Mr. 
Marcosson’s pleasant book is illustrated with many photographs. 





AN AMERICAN VISITOR IN THE ’SEVENTIES. 
Mr. Ricuarp Henry Dana, the son of the author of Two Years 
Before the Mast, has published the diary which he kept during 
a visit to England and Europe in 1875-6. After half a century 
this book, entitled Hospitable England in the Seventies (Murray. 
21s. net), has acquired a historic interest. The young American, 
well provided with introductions, met many of the eminent 
men and women of the day and recorded his impressions with 
great care. He saw a good deal, for example, of Mr. Gladstene, 
who cross-examined him about America and _ incidentally 
corrected his estimate of the London rainfall. He met the 
venerable Lord Russell—the Lord John of the first Reform 
Bill—and discussed Burke’s speeches with him. 

Lord Russell agreed with my grandfather Dana’s idea that 
a king and nobility in America would be a great blessing, 
believing the American people needed something to look up 
to. Of course this was only a fancy, for Russell knew well 
enouch it would never work in our country. 

Mr. Dana stayed at Althorp with the “ Red Earl” and visited 
the famous Lord Young in Edinburgh. He records only two 
of Young’s innumerable repartees; to Alfred Austin’s remark 
that he was writing a few verses to keep the wolf from the door, 
Young retorted: ‘ Do you read the verses to the wolf?” He 


went on to Inverarey to stay with the Duke of Argyll, and met 
there Princess Louise and her husband, then Marquess of Lorne. 
Mr. Dana, as a former stroke of the Harvard boat, was careful 








to study the Oxford and Cambridge methods of rowing; he 
noted at Cambridge that “they do not snatch so quickly from 
the water, which is becoming a great fault at Oxford,” though 
he thought that the Cambridge stroke was over-long. Mr. Dana 
adds a few reflections to his youthful diary. He comments 
admiringly on our “wonderful English hospitality”; “the 
English people seem educated to entertain, and I believe that 
education comes from the universities of Oxford and Cambrid ge.” 





THE LAST ROYAL GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
New Hampsuire before the Revolution was virtually ruled by 
a native dynasty of Wentworths, descendants of a William 
Wentworth who had joined the earliest settlers in the colony by 
1639. This William, it is interesting to observe, was a kinsman 
of the great Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, and his 
descendants seem to have inherited some of Strafford’s masterful 
qualities. The last of the line to be Governor of the little 
colony is the subject of an interesting memoir by Mr. Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo, entitled John Wentworth, Governor of New Ham /p- 
shire, 1767-1775 (Harvard University Press and H. Milford, 
2ls. net). He was born at Portsmouth, N.H., in 1737, and 
educated at Harvard, where John Adams, the future President, 
was one of his intimate friends. He succeeded his uncle as 
Governor in 1767, through the good graces of Rockingham, a 
distant kinsman. He seems to have been popular and efficient ; 
he divided the province into counties, he made the first roads, 
he had the land surveyed, and he dealt firmly with those who 
took timber from “ the King’s woods.” He protested privately 
against the tactless measures of Townshend; the Americans, 
he said, were loyal but, like other Englishmen, were not to be 
browbeaten. 

“With moderation, prudence and temper the Act [of 1767] 
would have surely taken place with very little difficulty. Not 
one healing measure has yet appeared. All have been (in th» 
sailor’s style) ‘Obey the Act and be damned!’ The answer is 
readily known from London Bridge throughout all his Majes‘,y 


dominions, without inquiring what it is. All Englishmen will 
huzza out, ‘ We’ll be damned if we do!’ ” 





The Portsmouth merchants declined at first to join the Boston 
men in their boycott of British goods, but after the afiray absurdly 
styled “the Boston massacre” the unrest in New Hampshire 
grew. Portsmouth, like Boston, decided not to buy the East 
India Company’s tea; a cargo was peacefully landed in June, 
1774 but, to satisfy the townsfolk, it had to be re-exported to 
Halifax. The people protested violently when carpenters from 
New Hampshire were sent to fit up General Gage’s barracks at 
Boston. The Governor held his ground until the summer of 
1775, and then, as he received no military support, he took 
refuge on a British frigate. After the war he became Surveyor- 
General of Forests in Canada in 1783, and made a new home 
near Halifax. From 1792 to 1808 he was Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia and in that capacity took pains to cultivate the 
goodwill of the remnant of the Acadians, who repaid him by 
volunteering for service against France when the revolutionary 
wars began. He died at Halifax in 1820. Wentworth’s services 
certainly deserve to be remembered ; his private letters, many 
of which are quoted by Mr. Mayo, show that he was a sensible 
and kindly man. 





THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 
By an odd coincidence, while the story of the Queen of Sheba 
has just been adapted for the film, the Ethiopic work giving 
the legend in full has been translated and edited by Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge under the title of The Queen of Sheba and her 
only Son Menyelek (Medici Society. 30s. net). This curious 
work is known in Abyssinia as the “ Kebra Nagast ’’ or “ Glory 
of the Kings” and is held in such veneration that King John 
made a successful appeal to the British Government for the 
return of a manuscript copy of it which had been found among 
the treasures of King Theodore at Magdala in 1868. “In my 
country,” he said, “my people would not obey my orders 
without it,’ as it contained ** the law of the whole of Ethiopia.” 
The book was translated into Ethipoic in the fourteenth century 
from an Arabic version of a Coptic origina! of the sixth century. 
It is a curious medley of stories from the Old Testament and 
of legends and traditions from other sources. But its main 
object was to show that the reigning house of Abyssinia was of 
divine origin. Makeda, the Queen of Sheba, whom the Koran 
calls Balkis, had a son by Solomon, and the boy Menyelek 
succeeded her on the throne. The compiler argued that, as 
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Christ and Menyelek also were descended from Solomon, 
Menyelek was to be regarded as the kinsman of Christ and 
therefore as divine. Moreover, when Menyelek went to visit 
his father, he is said to have stolen the original Ark of the 
Covenant and to have taken it to Axum, thus, as it were, trans- 
ferring the ecclesiastical supremacy of the earth to Abyssinia. 
The editor points to Egyptian parallels for these traditions. 
He gives also a translation of an Arabic version of the “ transfer 
of the Kingdom of David” from Jerusalem to Abyssinia. The 
book is illustrated with reproductions of thirty Ethiopie minia- 
tures of Biblical scenes. 





FICTION. 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF HARRIETT FREAN.* 
TuoucH the material which Miss May Sinclair uses in her new 
book consists, of course, of the events in the life of a real human 
being, yet her novel closely resembles those pictures of still 
life—a brace of dead pheasants hanging from a nail, or 
a hare hung by its heels—which we are all accustomed 
to see on the walls of friends with mid-Victorian tastes. 
These, as we all know, were often executed with extremely 
minute and art. Yet the results were invariably 
displeasing, for the representation of the fixed tranquility of 


delicate 


death can only be successful as a piece of realism, and if this is | 


so with material death, how much more do we feel it when the 
subject represented is the death of mind and spirit? For 
such, and nothing else, is the picture presented to us by the 
author in her study of The Life and Death of Harriett Frean. 
It is difficult, indeed, to imagine why Miss Sinclair uses the 
word “ Life,’ for “* Existence and Death” would be a far more 
descriptive title. Harriett, born of two admirably virtuous 
parents in the ‘forties of the last century, is a finished study in 
repressions. Her very virtues lead to the degeneration of her 
character, and the renunciation of her only love affair works 
misery for a whole group of persons. The facts stated baldly 
are as follows. Harriett has one close friend, Priscilla Heaven, 
who lives in a poor and unhappy home, out of which her engage- 
ment to Robin Lethbridge promises eseape. Robin, however, 
coming up to London and being welcomed at Harrictt’s home, 
falls desperately in love with Harriett and proposes to _jilt 
There is about Robin no gallant sentiment—* I 
love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honour 
more.” He presses his suit, though not in a particularly 
passionate manner, but it is Harriett who feels that she cannot 
betray her friend, and she forces him to return to Priscilla. It is 
this loyal decision with which a girl, thirty years afterwards, 
reproaches her as having been inspired by *‘foolish selfishness.” 
There is, of course, nothing original about the situation, which 
has been discussed and rediscussed by countless generations 
of young people. It is a problem for which there is so much to 
be said on both sides that it might almost be called insoluble. 
Some people may prefer a loyal fool to a selfish traitor, 
though it may be allowed that in most cases the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number is obtained by the selfish traitor. At 
any rate, this is the only scintilla of an event in Harriett’s life. 
Her parents carry her abroad to recover her spirits—an event 
which becomes annual, though, as they entirely surround 
themselves with the books and the papers which they would 
have read at home, their travels are hardly enlarging to the mind. 
And here we come to a small problem which it isa delicate matter 
to discuss in these columns. Hilton Frean, the father, is repre- 
sented as a constant subscriber to the Spectator, and we are told 
that ‘sometimes an article appeared there understood to have 
been written by” him. We must confess that we doubt it! 
Under the vigorous editorship of this journal in the last century 
contributions from so negative a source as a pen wielded by Mr. 
Hilton Frean would hardly have been accepted. Further on 
we are told that Harriett :-— 


Priscilla. 


could not 


“* Read more and more novels from the circulating libraries 
of a kind demanding less and less effort of attention. And always 
her inability to concentrate appeared to her as a just demand 
for clarity: ‘The man has no business to write so that 1 can't 
understand him.’ She laid in a weekly stock of opinions from 
the Spectator, and by this means contrived a semblance of 
intellectual life.” 

Here we think Miss Sinclair’s diagnosis of Harriett’s literary 
capability is faulty. She might have subscribed to the Spectator, 


* The Life and Death of Harriett Freen. By May Sinclair. London: Collins. 
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| of the events which led up to the first chapter. 








but she would certainly have gone to sleep over its pages, and 
what would then have become of the weekly stock of opinions 
which she hoped to absorb? The book, after Harriett’s visit 
to her old lover and his second wife, becomes still more 
dismal reading as we witness the further deterioration of her 
nature into the depths of a pale materialism :— 

“She was appeased more and more by the rhythm of the 
seasons, of the weeks, of day and night, by the first coming up 
of the pink and wine-brown velvet primulas, by the pungent, 
burnt smell of her morning coffee, the smell of a mid-day stew, of 
hot cakes baking for tea-time; by the lighting of the lamp, 
the lighting of autumn fires, the round of her visits. She waited 
with a strained, expectant desire for the moment when it would 
be time to see Lizzie or Sarah or Connie Pennefather again. 
Seeing them was a habit she couldn’t get over. But it no 
longer gave her keen pleasure.” 

Harriett dies under an operation at the end of the book, though, 
indeed, she has been dead most of the way through, except in so 
far as her material life is concerned. 

While the novel in its detailed analysis is an unmistakably 
clever piece of work, the reader cannot help feeling that, as a 
whole, it is distinctly anaemic—the result probably of there being 
absolutely no vigorous personality among the characters. 
Harriett, her father, her mother, her three girl friends, Robin and 
Priscilla are all pale and shadow-like forms into whose nostrils the 
author has not succeeded in breathing the breath of life. We 
cannot feel sure of their existence, for they lie stretched before 
us in a lifeless torpor from which they are never completely 


roused. There is ability, but no vigour, on every page of the 
book. The reader will close it with a feeling of relief, and will 


wish that Miss Sinclair had employed her analytical gifts on a 
less bloodless subject. 


Search. By M. R. Larminie. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The plan of this story is irritating, inasmuch as in 
the first section of Part I. the catastrophe, which is to come 
at the end of the book, is described, though it breaks off abruptly 
Then follows the description 
As adumbrated 
in the first pages, the book ends with the death of the hero’s 
wife in childbed and the hero’s marriage on the same day to 
her sister, with whom for some time he has been in 
love. Whether this method of anticipating the final 
catastrophe so that the reader may be fully cognmisant of 
where the events of the story are leading him is a successful 
form of art, is a matter of opinion. It must be owned that 
the unresolved discord with which the first chapter ends leaves 
the reader a little breathless. The main story is a careful 
study of two families of rather unsatisfactory people. Jim 
Stonehouse, the hero, has in early youth a stormy love-affair 
with a married woman, which ends disastrously with her 
removal to a mad-house. Tired of passionate emotion, he 
chooses for his life partner, Alice Channing, a beautiful woman 
whose gentle dignity seems to him to promise a calm and 
peaceful married life. Unfortunately this self-possession is really 
coldness, and his wife proves to be one of those natural spinsters 
who seldom make a success of marriage, and who should, above 
all, avoid marrying a man of temperament. Sophie, her sister, 
ten years younger, grows up during the course of the book, amd 
it becomes only too obvious that she is Jim’s predestined life 
companion. To save the situation she engages herself to 
another man, and the exigencies of the Service (this part of 
the story is dated in the years of the War) make it necessary 
that the wedding should be performed on the day that Alice’s 
The book is a first novel, and as 
The writing is above 


half way in its accomplishment. 


baby is born prematurely. 
such shows a@ great deal of promise. 
the average, and the characters, though not particularly 
interesting, are, at any rate, alive. 

OTuerR Novuis.—i'he Street of a Thousand Deliglts. By 
Jay Gelzer. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—This is a collection of 
stories of the Chinatown of Melbourne. The complete adapta- 
tion by the Chinese of the streets in which they live to a 
miniature model of China is cleverly shown in these sketches, of 
which the most successful are the two first, “* The Chinese Lily ” 
and “ The Blue Eyes of Wang Hai.’- The Grey Room. By 
Eden Phillpotts. (Hurst Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.}—Up to 
the last chapter the reader will imagine this to be a story of the 


j 
ana 


supernatural, the haunting of the Grey Room being of a ghastly 
and terrible nature which will give him the authentic thrills 
provided by ghostly visitants. The explanation, which it 
would be unfair to reveal, is perhaps not quite convincing ; 


but the novel is well worth reading, if only for the fact that the 
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super-detective who comes to investigate these mysterious 
deaths falls a victim himself to the unknown power in the 
Grey Room. The reader who is tired of the monotonous ability 
of the presiding geniuses of detective novels will enjoy the 
thorough discomfiture of one of the class, 





POETS AND POETRY. 


MUSIC.* 

Tar quality of Mr. Freeman's verse is very uneven. Perhaps 
it is the fact that he generally sticks to one mood and one method 
that brings this home to the reader. When there is little variety 
of kind the reader becomes, perhaps, more sensitive to the variety 
of degree. The present volume, Music, contains two or three 
narrative poems. One is a psychological study of a man who, 
fearing that his hearing and sight are getting dim, commits 
suicide. The other a story, told very elliptically, is of a husband's 
revenge upon his wife’s lover. Neither of these longer poems is 
particularly successful, though there are striking passages in 
the second ; but there are some excellent lyrical and reflective 
pieces in the book. In one of them the poet compares his own 
sick thoughts to the procession of caterpillars which Fabre 
describes as forming themselves into a ring and crawling round 
the rim of an earthen pot and playing Follow my Leader, blind 
and engaged in a senseless, ¢ndless pilgrimage. 

“Head to tail in a heaving ring day after day, 

Night after slow night the starving mommets crept, 


Each following each, head to tail day after day 
An unbroken ring of hunger—then it was snapt. 


I thought of you, long-heaving, horned green caterpillars, 
As I lay awake. My thoughts crawled each after cach, 
Crawling at night each after each on the same nerve, 

An unbroken ring of thoughts too sore for speech.” 





Those of us who have ever suffered from insomnia will admit the 
force and truth of the simile. 

Of the lyrical pieces “Moon Bathers”’’ and a poem called 
*Music’s Echo,’ which was published first in these columns, 
and “ Knocking at the Door” are among the most attractive. 

*“O loos? me from thy voice, 

Whose whispered syllables 

Were sweeter onco 

In their soft-hushed, soft-hushing tones 

Than desert wells. 

O loose moe from thy look. 

Sweeps down through cloud-paced night 

The full moon’s shine, 

And on these shadowed eyes of mino 

Thy rounded light.” 
“The Yorkshire House”’ is also interesting. It is rather in the 
style of Mr. de la Mare. A. Witirams-E. ts, 








SOME BOOKS OF WEEK, 
—_—»p——. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revievw.] 


THE 





Princess Mary: A Biography. By M. C. Carey. (Nisbet. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Princess Mary is very young to have a formal 
biography. However, Miss Carey’s pleasant little book will 
be welcomed by many readers. There are special chapters 
on the Princess's work as a nurse at Great Ormond Street and 
on her activities with the Girl Guides. The book is illustrated 
with a number of photographs. 


A Text-Book of Economics. By M. Briggs, M.A. (Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press, 8s. 6d. net.)—This is a scholarly attempt 
to deal with the whole field of modern economics, and should 
prove a lucid introduction to the science for those who have no 
previous knowledge of it. Mr. Briggs has confined the mathe- 
matical study of economics to an appendix, so the bulk of his 
book can be followed by those who have no taste for abstract 
mathematics. Carlyle was probably thinking of the rudiments 
of economics when he called it “the dismal science”; in 


practice it can be found extremely fascinating. 





A new edition of standard and traditional songs (each 2s. 
net), with accompaniments and revisions by Mr. G. H. Clutsam, 
is being published by Messrs. Murdoch, Murdoch and Co. Sally in 
our Alley, Jock o Hazeldean, Come Lassies and Lads, The Leather 
Bottel and many other well-known airs are included in the first 


series. In concert rooms we frequently suffer from the clumsy 





* Music. By John Freeman, : London : Selwyn and Blount. (7s. 6d. net.) 





chordal accompaniments which some pianists fit to old songs— 
mariages de convenance, if you will—and Mr. Clutsam’s settings 
will be welcomed as satisfying a long-felt want. His accom. 
paniments are simple and musicianly, and although written 
specially for the concert-room, they will present no difficulties 
to an ordinary pianist. The songs can be had in two keys, 


Plays for Guides and Brownies. By C. M. Edmondston, 
(Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) The four plays 
in this little book can be recommended to Guiders who 
have to organize entertainments. They require little scenery 
and no elaborate costumes: it is possible for an entire troop 
to be used in each play, and none of the plays is over long. 
The first, Pandora, is an ingenious adaptation of the legend. 
The one good spirit in Pandora’s casket is, in this case, the 
Guide Law. The evil spirits, Disloyalty, Unhelpfulness and the 
like, are first discomfited and then converted. They then 
throw off the long cloaks they are wearing and become Gir] 
Guides. Another play, The New Recruit, gives opportunities 
for drilling, dancing, and a first-aid display. The Children 
of the Year and other Plays. By J. 8S. MacRobert. (Sam« 
publisher. 1s. net.)—These plays are more elaborate and require 
both boy and girl characters. Three of them are written in 
rhymed couplets. The plays in both these books can be acted 
without the payment of a fee. 





A Selection of Cases Illustrative of the Law of Contract. By 
C. 8S. Kenny. (Cambridge University Press. 20s. net.)—Professor 
Kenny has abridged the collection of cases made by the late 
Mr. G. B. Finch, and has added cases decided since 1896, when 
the last edition of Mr. Finch’s work was published. The book 
contains in all some two hundred and forty reported cases, 
arranged under the appropriate heads. The student will find 
the collection interesting and helpful. The insertion of Main’s 
case (1596) and other early decisions reminds one of the great 
antiquity of the English law. 


Labour and the Moneyed Man. By George Radford. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Mr. Radford’s little book is 
a plea for the nationalization of banks, of land and agriculture, 
of mines and transport, as a preliminary to the establishment 
of the full-blown Socialist State. He is very much in earnest, 
but he takes so little account of the plain facts of history or 
human nature that he is not likely to convert many of his readers 
to the Labour Party programme. 


The Royal Geographical Society have published a compact 
handbook, Alphabets of Foreign Languages Transcribed into 
English, by Lord Edward Gleichen and Mr. J. H. Reynolds 
(7s. 6d. net), which will be of great value not only to geographers 
but to many students of foreign languages. It is the work of 
the Permanent Committee on Geographical Names, and many 
scholars, headed by King Faisal of Irak, have assisted in the 
compilation. The book contains fifty-five foreign alphabets, 
with the nearest English equivalents and the pronunciation. 
All the European languages, with Hebrew and Amharic, 
Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Malay and Armenian, are included. 
Irish, Gaelic and Welsh are treated very fully. 


Fungi. By Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan. (Cambridge 
University Press. 35s. net.)—The importance of the fungi is due 
in part to the fact that they cause so many destructive discases 
in plants of economic or ornamental value and in part to 
their instrumentality in bringing ebout fermentations and other 
processes some of them so commonly utilized in our everyday 
life as to make us dependent to a very large extent on fungoid 
activities. In her general account of this group Dame Helen 
Gwynne- Vaughan has given us en able and comprehensive survey 
of the structure and physiology of these organisms and has 
critically discussed the phenomena underlying their various 
activities. The special part is concerned with a detailed account 
of the two sub-groups with which our author’s researches have 
dealt mostly. The work is a model of scholarly care and lucidity. 
The author is to be heartily congratulated on her achievement 
which will place all interested in this group under a debt of 
gratitude to her. 


Diet and Race. By F. P. Armitage. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—In spite of the widely varying and very definite views on 
the dieting of school boys which have found expression in the 
correspondence columns of the Times, the truth is that very 
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little is known about dict. It is true that physiologists have 
made many important and useful investigations concerning 
food and feeding, but, as Professor Starling recently said in 
another connection, the physiologist can tell you the moves in 
the game, but cannot tell you how to play it. The calory value 
of foods can be ascertained, the processes of assimilation can 
be investigated, the necessity of salts and certain accessory 
factors can be pointed out, and yet we may be far from pro- 
ducing a satisfactory diet. There is more in dieting than minute 
attention to the ascertained facts of physiological science. 
Therefore, although we do not find much of weight in Mr. 
Armitage’s anthropological essays, we are grateful to him for 
attacking a sadly neglected subject, and fur collecting a mass of 
information, relating to the diets of various races, that is probably 
inaccessible in any other small volume. The first essay 
on “ Diet and Physique” is the best of the three. Although 
other factors have, no doubt, to be taken into consideration, 
the author shows that there is a close connexion between dict 
and bodily development. The second essay on “ Diet and 
Colour” is more contentious, but the suggestion that the eating 
of salt may tend to fairness of skin is well supported by the 
dietary of the many races referred to. The last essay on “ Dict 
and Cranial Form ”’ is probably very sound, but the mathematical 
diagrams will appeal only to the experts. 


The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society has 
issued, under the title of Hong Kong: Slavery or Adoption ? 
an appeal to Members of Parliament to support the demand 
for an inquiry into the system of child-slavery prevalent in 
Hong Kong. It is stated that the system was condemned 
by the Chief Justice of the colony in 1880, and that the Colonial 
Office in 1882 ordered an inquiry which for some reason or 
other has never been made. The facts have been stated in 
letters addressed by Commander and Mrs. Haslewood to the 
Spectator. Chinese anc British residents in Hong Kong have 
formed a society for the abolition of the infamous practice, 
under which Chinese children are openly sold into slavery 
under the British flag. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Peaceless Europe. By Francesco 8S. Nitti. (Cassell. 12s. 
net..——-A_ Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. 
Browne on his 60th Birthday. Edited by T. W. Arnold and R. A. 
Nicholson. (Cambridge University Press. 84s. net.) The 
Canary Islands. By David A. Bannerman. (Gurney and 
Jackson. 30s. net.)——-The Official History of Australia in the 
War of 1914-1918. Vol. l.: “The Story of Anzac: The First 














Phase.” By C. E. W. Bean. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson.) 
— Wiltshire Essays. By Maurice Hewlett. (H. Milford. 
6s. 6d. net.) Disenchantment. By C. E. Montague. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. net.) 

TILO - LEUM 

GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 

OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 

OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
STORY’S 


Latest Colour Ideals 
for 
CURTAINS & COVERINGS 
Write for Patterns— 
STORY & CO., LITD., KENstncton Hicn STREET, W. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitep. 

















ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS = 826,078,555. 








EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


POMMARD GRAND CRU 


BOTTLED IN FRANCE 
OLD IN BOTTLE 
er 4B/= dozen. 
Most Suitable Wine for present season. 
Write for “‘ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ 8.” 


A Note about ACIDITY 


Acidity is caused by food fermenting in the stomach and:gives 
rise to Heartburn, Flatulence, Palpitation, and similar trouble- 
somo symptoms. These often occur at night, when the digestive 
process is retarded, and causo distressing Insomnia and rest- 
lessness. 

Tho remarkable officacy of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, 
prepared by Savory & Moore, is due to their property of neu- 
tralising Acidity. They bring immediate relief from Heartburn, 
Flatulence, etc., and the consequent Insomnia. At the same 
time the digestive process is helped, without recourse to drugs, 
stimulants or any drastic remedies, the food taken nourishes 
theo body and causes no disagreement. The Lozenges are of 
great benefit in gastric disorders, even of long standing. They 
have no deleterious effect whatever, and need only be continued 
until permanent relief is obtained. They are convenient to 
carry about and pleasant to tako, 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/- of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of the Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434, New Bond Strect, London, 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENGES 











NOTHING LIKE iT 


As an appetizer or addition to your 
enjoyment of a meal there is no 
seasoning which takes the place of 


& PERRIN 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE. 





A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 





It is possible to recover 24°, of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

‘Tax if your life is adequately and suitably 
insured. 


Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


a = 


(os WANTED. To rent or buy. Sussex preferred. 

Within reach of the sea. Not too isolated, nor too expensive journey 
from town. To be used for Rest Home for tired workers in memory of a well- 
known war worker. Can any of your readers help ?—Address Box 1093, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C.2, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, cach Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :-— 

FEBRUARY 187TH AND 14TH.— VALUABLE ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS, PRINTED BOOKS, etc., the property of Captain John 
Harrison-Broadley ; also a contemporary account of the Scots Guards.in 1688 
and a remarkable Byzantine Psalter. 

Illustrated catalogues (6 plates) price 2s. 6d. 

FEBRUARY 151TH.—THE VERY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF DRAW- 
INGS BY OLD MASTERS, the property of Max J. Bonn, Esq. ; also 55 ORIGL- 
NAL DRAWINGS by JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A,, the property of the late Sir 
Edward F. Coates, Bt., M.P. 

Illustrated catalogues of the Bonn Collection (16 plates) price 5s. Illustrated 
catalogues of the Downman Drawings (5 plates) price 2s. 6d. 

FEBRUARY 16TH.—FINE DRAWLNGS in Water-colour by English Artists 
ol the Eighteenth Century, including the property of Mrs. Anderdon Weston. 

FEBRUARY 177TH.—VALUABLE PORCELAIN, WORKS OF ART, PINE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, etc., the property of Sir John Dashwood, Dt., 
of West Wycombe Park, Bucks. 

Illustrated catalogues -(3 plates, one printed in colours) price 1s. 

On view. Plain ange may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT | AND WANTED. 
NEW ZEALAND.—Wanted in May, 1922, in a large Boarding 


School near Napier, a fully qualitied MISTRESS to teach Drill, Dancing, 
diames, ete. Initial salary £150 to £200 resident, according to qualifie»tions, 
with passage. Applications betore February 2ist.—Apply Miss WHITELAW, 
Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


(HES STERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Wanted after 

Master, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS; Subjects, Chemistry and 
Physics. Good degree and experience essential. Burnham Scale. Apply to 
the HEAD-MISTREsS. 

NDIAN CIVILIAN, dismayed by conditions in India, seeks 

. _EMPLOYMENT at home. 39. Good administrative and judicial 
iecord. Double First Honours Degree. Subjects: History, Law, Modern 
Literature, Classics, Languages.—-Apply Box 1095, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 


(ey (Honours English Graduate) undertakes Revision of 
MSS. and other literary work.—-Replies to be addresse nd to Box 1094, 
ihe Spectaté?, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


ADY SECRETARY.—A good post in the higher grades 
of the Secretarial Profession is guaranteed to every Student accepted 
JAMES’S SECRETARLAL COLLEGE (exclusively for gentlewomen), 
8.W. 1. 








Bd 
by ST. 
34 Grosvenor Place, 


‘+ ECRETARIAL 


OPENINGS. —There are one or two 

immediate vacancies in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered by the 
Appointments Branch of the CENTRAL BUREAU. ‘Training pe riod, 6 months. 
Fee, 30 guineas.—Apply a as cae Ce atral Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


OURT THEATRE, Sloane &q., S.W. (Ger IT ard S48), 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. and Sat., at 2 
By arrangement with J, B. Fagan. 
LEON M. Lion and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
GALSWORTHY PLAYS, 








The 
JOHN 


Under the direction of LEON M. LION, 
JUSTICE. 
LEON M. LION, EDYTH GOODALL, 


Fe ae THEATRE. —Opp. Hampstead Tube Sti. 
Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Matinee, Saturday at 2.30, FANNY's 
FIKST PLAY, by Bernard Shaw. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, Kc. 
, BSS Ae Se COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Exsq., 
Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 

A Scholarship Examination will be held in March, at which College Scholarships 
of £75 and £50 a year, TWO GOLDSMITH Scholarships of £50 a year, and a 
few small EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
London; there is also a two years’ course in citizenship for which a College 
Diploma is awarded. 

Fees: Residence £00 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year.—For further 
particulars apply to the PRINC IPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG E, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers weil-educated WOMEN complete 
‘Teacher’? Training iu SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SW1iM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGsENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRALION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr C, G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
Lairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information conce rning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants trom the Board of Education, apply to 
the the Principal. Miss BE. E. LAWRENCE, 
(CUTROOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, 
and bees on up-to-date linea. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-cannin 4s. 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


K.C., M.P. 








NEWBURY 

Thorough 
vegetables, 
Full 








TJXO Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practicalinstruction by expertand cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House ,Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| Fecmnieeeecintnes SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education, 
Head Mistre as: Miss F. M. . 5.1 BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
vacancies for the 


ISS FIELD, of Abbey Lodge, West Malvern, is moving 
into a larger house ior her HOME SCHOOL, She has still two or three 
summer term. 


Situation high, extensive grounds and garden, 





S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Head Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripes, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities, 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOME RSET. De lightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentleme n’ 3 Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea. —For illus. » Prospectus apply I Prine ipal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


prcess HELENA _ rape agmamaaronge 





~ COLLEG E, EALING, 5, 


W. 5, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


o, 
Boarding and Day Schoo! tor the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 


to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 
SCHOOL, C HISL E HUR ST, KENT, 


ye DOR HALL 
FOUNDED 1850. 
en (Miss BRE NDA NIGHTING ALE, 
Principals} Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

_t} ECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN ?P ROF ESSORS 


M.A., London, 


It 


BO: ARDING. aX ‘HOOT. 


|] 1 ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, 
d FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CON DER, 
‘assical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on todern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bi iy. Good garden. Net Mall, ‘lennis, bathing, 


YCOMBE ABBEY &¢ ‘HOOL, BUCKS.—An ENT LANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EX: AMIN ATION wiil be held in May, 1922 Iwo 
Scholarships will be offered of the value of £60 ach per annuus. Cundidates 
must be under 14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after which Gate no entries 
can be received.— kor ‘pa rticulars ap ply to the HE AD- MIsttLs 53 


Hiee reno. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School tor Gurls, Tele 





“ Watford 616.” 


thorough 


rpuors BANK, MALVERN Ww EL LS.—Broad, 
Education on modern lines tor Girls, Games, gardening, domestic science, 
Ilome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful srounds, 


Well Tee ommended. —? ring ‘ipal, Mixs KOGHiRS. 


SCHOO L, 


situated on the ‘bill slopes. 


St MARGARET’S HARROW. 
N 











A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £155 pa. Entrance examination July. 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hail, Oakamoor, 


650 icet above sea level. (Kormerly at Settle, Vorks.) 


N. Staifs. 





Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PIC K ARD, M.A.(C lass. Trip., c ants ab.). Boarders ouly. 


NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 


Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Scnior and Junior pupils 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 


and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shail tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 


_ Pupils are met at Euston, Lee ods, Mane hester, Livery ool and Carlisle. 


rp\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours Sebool of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtord. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


FOREIGN. 
ARIANE, CILAILLLY, 


for elder girls. General education. 
MLLES. GLAS. 


LAUSANNE. 
Winter sports. 


ILLA 


Finishing school 

En: glish reterences. —Principals, 

JARIS or ROUEN for two or three weeks. ~ High School 

Mistress would take two or three girls. Arrangements made soen.— Miss 
MATSON, 41 St. Cuthbert’s, Boatews. 


Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
RADFIELD COLLE 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
LITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their l4th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 


GE. 


1922. The following will be offered :—Three Scho jarships of #U guineas; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 
Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfie td Col lege, Berks. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. —Recog rnized by the 


Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fe et above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master, i. N. PLUM, M.A. 


sea, acing Dartmoor. 
Ress AL L ‘sc HOOL. —Some twelve 

SHIPS for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14, on March ist next, 
value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded by examination, beginning 
March 7th, 1922. Boys examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply THE 
Bl RS: AR, Rossall, Fl lee « twood. 


| Army Council. 





OPEN SCHOLAR- 





RE ADING SCHOOL, ~ BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College), 

Preparation for Universitics, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships ine m1 two of £100 to Oxtord. Fine buik rs, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Foes from £72-i51- per annum. — Particulars may be 
obtained irom the BURSAR, 
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7 ? it Gh 2 & z.. 
COLTHURST HOUSE 
Wariord, Alderley Edge 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘terms, 42s. per week, i 2 to MEDIO AL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
——- and VISITING TEACHING in 
F CLASSICS 
AND OTHER 3JECTS BY 
A UNIVERSITY WOMAN. 


sssful experience. 


SCHOOL 
Cheshire. 





Much suce 


Miss MICHAEL, INGRAM HOUSE, STOCKWELL, S.W. 9. 
SCHGLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Parents can obtain reliable information 


ge HOOLS 


& 


T UTORS. 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
te 


TR UMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Edue. ations ul Age nts, who are largely re sponsible for the 


teaching stalfs ot the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Ofices—61 CONDUIT SYL., LONDON, W.1. < Sasa Nae s0ss, 1064 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTAB LISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: R 
Iducational Agents. Established 1873. 
Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 


gent 4926. 


Messrs. Gabbitas, 


Principals in the country ‘hey will also be glad to supply fuil information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Avriculturc and Horticulture. 


FOR BOYS AND 
ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
AND TUITLON. 








{CHOO LS 
‘e) TUTORS for 
CLERGY RECEIVING 

SPECIAL CARE 





Measrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
t his COUNTRY and « on the CONTINENT, Will be pleased to ALD 
] i ending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information 
Lhe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of tees should be given. 
1 & J. PATON Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
lephome : 5053 Ceutral. 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, é&c. 


ry EE wE? ING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: carbon copy, 
Miss Nancy McFarlane, ii Palmeira Av., Westclilf, Essex. 


carefully 
. per 1,000 words 








Ro ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
P charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5, 000 words. Novels and 
Serials Wom about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a sma!! fee is 
ebarged. Authors Mss. ‘yped. ny D MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Dox tor 3 Commons, London, E.C. 

ny ARN “Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

u to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
nz. lateresting bookict tree he yent In aoa Oe 22 BDediord St., W.C.2. 


INCOME BY Ww RITING.— 


post was the gratifying experience, while learning, 








eques by one 


M * AK . EO 


ient of the LIVERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 22, Chancery Lane, 

lin Aaa W.0.— Write for “ liow to Make Money with Your Pen.” Postal 
Courses, with unlimited free criticism. 

TOURS. 

YRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 

First class throughout. March €th. Sicily and Calabria. Sorrento, Amalfi, 

Palermo, etc. 5 weeks, 98 gns. March isth. Spain and ‘Tangier, Seville. 

tiranada, et eks, 125 gns Easter Tours to the Italian Cities, 8 weeks, 








69 gens >w =! A pril 14th. Morocco. Fez, Marrakech, Rabat, ete. 

Ti F.R.G.S., 199 Auckland Koad, Upper Nor- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

a Te & L, > a es THE WASHABLE 

vf Made mn 30 Shades. WATER PAI TE. 


Ssoid tn a Dry Powder in 2}, 5 and 7 ib. Packets. 


to W. CAKSON and 
11. 


London, 38.W. 


3 apply SONS, Grove Works, 


jattersea, 


ATI ENTS.—I LLU ‘STR ATED 
dences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all 
PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, 
Post free on app lication to Mr. A. 
., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., 


For patterns and price 


looklet de- 
parts—Town, 
uO nies, 

. STOREY, 
W.C. 3. 





R ESIDENT 
‘ scribing the resi 
Country, Seaside—who receive 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.) 
General Manager, Medical, &« 





|} AVE YOUR OWN 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Tom £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. 
London, =. 2. 
) EFORMED INNS.— Ask for 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. b George ‘s House, 103 Rey 


RTIFICIAL ‘TEE TH ~ (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold. £2.on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post freo. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
er otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firin. 
8 CANN & CO., 69: Market Sircet, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 


BOOKP L AT E.— Your own Arms, 
Artistic and original work, 
WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 





Descriptive List (gratis) 
the People’s Refreshment House 
per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
ent Street, W.1. 











SUITS 
Write for descriptive 
LONDON TURNING 
ton 15380 


ion BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. 

price list or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A., 

bo CO., 97 Downs s Park R Road, London, E. 5. _ ‘Phone: Dz 


DLATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
and Blackbeetles: 1s. Od., 33. or 5s. 6d, 


exterminating Cockroac hes 
per tin, post free, from HOW AKRTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheificld. 




















- 


Poe 


PTT TT 


Hennessy: 
Www WwW 


Brand 


THT TOV Try 


MAP) 


sa’ 


WT 


SN 
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THE CONNECTING LINK 





IS WEARING VER 
WILL 


Y THIN THROUGH LACK OF FUNDS. 
YOU HELP TO STRENGTHEN IT? 
When the child is dismissed from Hospital the acute stage is 
relieved, but there is still a long journey to go before complete 
health and strength is regained. 

The INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION is the link 
in the chain which a the HOSPITAL and _ the 
CHILD’S HOME by supplying— « SURGICAL APPLIANCES. 


2. SPECIAL SPINAL C XRRIAG ES. 3. SKILLED CON- 
VALESCENT TREATMENT IN ITS CWN HOME 
TOGETHER WITH EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES and 


4. UNSTINTED PERSONAL SERVICE. 


BO NOT SEE ALITTLE : CHILD SUFFER; AND PASS BY 
Jonations gratefully received by the Secretary, 
INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
117, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

Renorts and Audited 


Balance Sheets on application, 


















The SUPER Brand 


pinet 


Oval, Cork-tipped 


CIGARETTES 


Guaranteed Finest Golden Virginia, selected 

and Bb jended to ensure coolness and fragrance in 

smoking, with the perfect exquisite Navour of the 
choicest grade ‘lebacco Virginia produces. 


20 for 1/ 












Also Boxes ot 


The Spinet Hous 
50 and 100. 


Estd. 146 yrs., London. 








=| 


CONQUISTADOR POR 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 


daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON. 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


The Christianity 


of Jesus Christ 


must reveal His care for the sick and 
suffering of the world. 


He 


*‘ healed their diseases.”’ 


The London Missionary 
Society, 


by means of its staff of 41 doctors 
and nurses, and in its 50 hospitals 
and dispensaries in China, India, 
Madagascar, and Africa, endeavours 
to proclaim Christ's life and work. 
It relieved the suffering of 17,493 
in-patients and 279,887 out-patients 
last year. 


£28,000 was given in the Mission 
Fields for this work. 


February 12th to 19th 
is the “Medical Missions 
Week” of the L.M.S. 


A large increase of funds is neces- 
sary to make up the £12,000 required 
from home sources to maintain this 
most Christian service. 


Gifts marked ‘* Medical Missions ™ 
may be sent to Rev. NELSON 
BITTON, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 
48 Broadway, London, S.W. |. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ Bank 
of England.” 





ASKS FOR 


YOUR help because 


1. It is YOUR Service. oad British people themselves maintain it, No 
subsidy from the Sta 

Who knows when YOU — YOUR FRIEND may not need its help ? 

3. The Ljife-Boat Institution is the ONLY CHARITABLE SOCIETy 
which provides and maintains an INDISPENSABLE NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 

In 1921 it spent OVER {£100,000 more than it collected, solely on expendi- 
ture on powerful new Motor Life-Boats, their houses and slipways, 


One of the ways in which you can help is by buying tickets for 


THE LIFE-BOAT BALL, 


On FRIDAY, February 24th, at the PAI,AIS DE DANSE, 
HAMMERSMITH. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G.,, 
has graciously promised to be Present. 
Tickets, 1os. each, from Lt.-Col. A. §. MURRAY, 
Secretary for Greater Jondon), Royal National 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
FANCY OR EVENING DRESS. VALUABLE PRIZES FOR BEST 
FANCY DRESSES 


GEORGE ¥. 


» 


a 


O.B.E. (Organising 
Life-Boat Institution, 


SHEE, M.A., 


ITORD HARROWBY, 
Secretary, 


ilonorary Treasurer, 


DOLE-LESS DESTITUTE 


By Its Labour Homes 
Women’s Homes Child Relief 
and other Branches 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


s 

FEEDING THE HUNGRY 
HELPING THE SUFFERING 
RELIEVING THE DISTRESSED 
PREACHING TO POOREST 


Our Workers in all parts urgently plead your 
support just now. 











GIFTS SORELY NEEDED. 
Cheques crossed “‘ Barclays afc Church Army,” payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, 


Marble Aych, London, W.1 


Bryanston Siveet, 


SEND A GIFT 


to those who have 
LOST A GIFT 


Even a beggar in the streets would not take untold 
millions in exchange for his sight. Will you not, there- 
fore, give a fraction of the value of that possession to 
assist those who for the rest of their lives are in 


COMPLETE DARKNESS ? 


All Contributions should be sent to G. IF’. Mowatt, J. P., Honorary 
Treasurer, National Institute for the Blind (Registered under 
the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 224, Great Yortland Street, 
London. W. 1 


























Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
** A Tobacce to 
Live For.” 


In ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 
2o0z.,2/5; 40z.,4/10 
Also obtainable in 
cartridge form at 
the same price, 


Made by ‘CARRERAS, Itd., LONDON. 


Craven" 



















MIXTURE 
Get a Tin 
To-day. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND L™. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .., ver ore ves £43,447,080 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eos vee wee eos £9,309,416 
RESERVE FUND ... eee nee wee eee £8,878,041 





Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


The Bank has over ONE THOUSAND OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES, together with Agents in all parts of 
the WORLD. 
Every description of BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS transacted. 


Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 





COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bankk. 
LONDON: 440 Strand, W.C.2; 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 3; 1 Park Lane, W. 1. 





AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK, LIMITED. 


Principal Offices: — 
LONDON, PARIS, BRUSSELS, COLOGNE, ZURICH. 





























. A WONDERFUL PEN. 
London County Westminster oie ke cae anak tase 


q = - Delightfully smooth, with point cut 

lightl lant—can’t t rd 

and Parr’s Bank, Limited. slightly scant—can's smaich of dig 
Sn ee by the world’s best pen makers. 


Chairman ; WALTER LEAF. JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Deputy-Chairmen : 


: 9 
Sir MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT. WE] COME PE 
Chief General Manager : JOHN RAE, 


pind . Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 

> Special Sample Offer.—Sample box, containing 
3ist December, 1921. a large assoriment of Pens, for six penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 








JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
LIABILITIES. R , | 6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.0. 1. 
s. d. 
Paid-up Capital on oe 9,003,718 0 O 
Reserve .. 9,003,718 0 0O 


Current and Deposit Accounts 
(including balance of Profit 
and Loss Account and 1*)- 





‘ vision for ge wo en ak ery igs - 4 
Acceptances, “ndorsements, etc. ’ ’ 1 
ASSETS. LONDON JOINT CITY AND 


“of Baghengh, ote, Money’ MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 




















Call and Short Notice .. 64,306,189 4 0 Chairman: 
Bills Discounted eo .. 101,696,841 1 7 : The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
Investments a0 es .. 56,931,119 13 3 | Joint Managing Directors : 
Advances to Customers ani < aa Ay E HYDE BW WOOLLEY 
riother Accounts... 110,423,994 10 8 | ~ ores ; oe 
diability of Customers for P 
Acceptance, Endorsements, pee neg ae = SS eee 
OO. * os tess +» 16,755,100 18 1 Reserve Fund - - ‘= 10,860,882 
Bank and other Premises oe 3,909,815 18 9 Deposits (Dec. 31st, 1921) »« 376,117,082 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BANKING Over 1,600 Offices in England and. Wales 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. OVERSEAS BRANCH : (5 & 66 OLD EROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
The Bank is represented by B aneth s A ts i u y — 
the Principal Cities and Towns of the Uniter ‘Kingdom Affiliated Bonks: 
and has Correspondents throughout the World. BELFAST BANKING CO.,LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK,LTD. 








OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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—{ithe House of Cassell }f} 











3 iit UT AUUTUDERATOOO TCA INCH iS 
- PEACELESS = 
: EUROPE 
TV MN AVENEL TA ME ee iz 


By FRANCESCO S. NITTI 


Ex-Prime Minister of Italy 

Signor Nitti holds that the present deplorable state of 
affairs in Europe is due to mistakes in the Peace Treaty. 
As former Prime Minister of Italy he brings first-hand 
knowledge to his task, and he now prints among other 
secret documents a long and hitherto unpublished letter 
sent by Mr. Iloyd George to members of the Peace 
Conference. 
NOW READY. 
Bip ty 


= 


PRICE 12s. NET. 
i Iii 


_ THE ORIGINS _ 
OF THE WAR © 


By RAYMOND POINCARE 


Ex-President, and now French Premier 
“A valuable summary of facts that should be clearly 
recalled at this time when new confusions offer new 
dangers.’’—The Times. 
“M. Poincaré must be better equipped than any other 
statesman to discuss the ‘ Origins of the War.’ ” 

—Manchester Guardian. 

“The most damning indictment of German perfidy yet 
published, all the more effective because of its restraint.”’ 


—Daily Express. 
NOW READY. 
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PRICE 12s. NET. 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103° 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P. 870 


GUEORAEAREE: SORT OOF ER ERGG pene 





>) 0] eeeetenees svensssssneresces 


DPE GDS Eoege PEARS AR GED DOVE SOD OSDENSPOD DEED EDespeeDe TR SeeEE Deere REESE Sere seste scan egesys tS AS 








seeetes 







POEPOPRE LEASE DRED SDOR DES OEA RODD EER SS D008 SOU0RE OR EG00 Deane eend ceeee denn 

















SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE 
LIBRARY LIST. 


During February and March 
this space will be devoted 
each week to one of 


THE NEW 


DUCKWORTH 
NOVELS 


Joan of Overbarrow. 
By Anthony Wharton, 
The Red Shadow. 
By W. L. Blennerhassett, 
The Tent of Blue. 
By Lady Dorothy Mills, 
Spilled Wine. 
By Gladys St. John-Loe, 
Pillars of Salt. By Arthur Mills, 
The Tactless Man. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall, 
Renaissance. By Elinor Glyn, 


THE RED SHADOW 


By W. L. BLENNEs HASSETT, 
D.S.O., at o.e time of tne Secret 
Service in Russi». 

Probably no novel has ever before por- 
trayed so vividly the mind of a peace- 
loving revolutionary, whose enthusiasm 
rouses his followers, not to peace, but to 
anarchy in which he inevitably becomes 
entangled. 


No. 1. Now on Sole. 7 6 neh 


By ANTHONY WrAR!ON 
Author of “Irene Wycheriey,” etc. 
A most entertaining story of an ambitious 
gitl who becomes her own match-maker, 


Order these now so 
as to get each on 
publication. 


Now on Sale. 


Get this at once. 





Do not forget. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and tne Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
‘ and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Medicai Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, 8e!gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference. Organ in the tHL 
MODERN CHURCHMAN 








Press, 














ta 
Clerical, Medical & General 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
21° Valuation 
BONUS AS BEFORE 


=—_—, 





Chief Office : 15 St. James’s Square, S.W.1, London. 


all 


eS 


ENGLISH HAND- MADE LACE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Collars, Handkies, Tea Cloths, Edgings, Motifs, 

D’oyleys, Yard Laces and Insertions, &c. Hand- 

sewn Lingerie and Blouses of beautitul design and 

workmanship. Illustvations {ree 


MRS. ARMSTRONG'S, Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks. 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 


FIRST-NOVEL 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Mr. Leonard Parsons announces that in 
this competition he is actuated by the desire to give 
encouragement to new authors on terms which, he 
believes, have never yet been offered by any other 
pttblishing house. 


promoting 





The winner of the competition will receive a substantial 
sum in cash in addition to aliberal royalty on every copy | 
sold. 


The Film Rights, Dramatic Rights, Translation Rights, 
and all other Rights, with the exception of a lease of the 
Book Rights in the English language, will be the Author's | 
Property. 


| 

| 

| 

Mr. Leonard Parsons has secured the co-operation | 
of Messrs. Curtis Brown, Ltd., who will | 
all of the preliminary business without commission | 
of any kind from the winner of the competition. 
| 


The closing date is September 30th next. 


Write at once for details of this offer to— 


‘* Competition,’’ Messrs. Curtis Brown, Ltd., | 
6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 2. 








UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. T, FISHER 4 
DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY: 


Before Death Proof of the Existence of the Soul 
3y CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Cloth. 6d. net. 


Ios, 


| lent.’’ 





This book sums up the maturist convictions of one of the world’s 
pepular scientists on the problem of whether there is existence after death 
and what kind of existence it is. 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


By A. WYATT TILBY. Cloth. 15s. net. 
A serious and very able contribution to the study of the development of 
mental processes from the dawn of cousciousness through the senses to the 


more abstract conception of deity. 


THE STAGE LIFE 
OF MRS. STIRLING 


By PERCY ALLEN. With an Introduction by Sir FRANK 


R. BENSON. Illustrated. Cloth. I2s. 6d. net. 
**One could hardly wish for a more con apiete picture of the English stage 
during the nineteenth ceutury.’’—Da Chronicte 


ry stude nt of the Allen for his able 


ve theatrical his story will thank Mr. 
work.” —Dnaily Telegraph. 











THREE NEW “FIRST NOVELS” 
THE VALLEY OF PARADISE 


By ALFRED GORDON BENNETT. 7s. 6d. net. {end I 
A thrilling romance of London China-town and the South Seas. 


CHILDREN OF TRANSGRESSION 


mpre ssion, 


By G. VERE TYLER. . 6d. net. 
A ———. dramatic story with a theme similar to that of HawlLhorne’s 
* Scarlet Le 


THE PRICE OF EXIL 


By WILLIAM J. MAKIN. 7s. 6d. net. 
A realistic novel of Anglo-Indian life. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., Adelphi Terrace, London 


most | 





A Cure for the Blues 


On Sale Everywhere. 2nd large impression printing. 


Price 7s. 6d. net, 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE 
AGAIN 


STORER CLOUSTON. 


“The Ijmnatic at Large,’’ etc. 


By 
Author of 


J . 


A sparkling vintage. 
this is not to be beaten.”’ 

Morning Post; *‘ Will keep the reader tickled throughout for 
an amusing hour or two.’’ 
‘A book to be 
Daily Graphic : 
Spectator : 

Daily Express : 
read ‘ [he Lunatic 

West 


Observer : 


. For a perfect 
of nats 


* purge 


Times : gambolled through.” 
““ Magnificent.” 
“ Trresistible.’’ 
“It was with 

at Large 


Sunday Times; “ Excel 


a whoop of delight that we 
Again.’ ”’ 


minster Gazeite: ‘‘ The Lunatic should have as great a 


| success in his second venture as he had when he was at large 


for the first time.’’ 


Authors of ‘ 


By the 
Price 


THE MAY-FLY 


A Romance of the Riviera 
By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN 


This is a powerful story of a soul in bondage and tells how a 
beautiful girl battled with her past, and won against odds. 


Crown 8vyo. 





A FINE NOVEL. 


8s. 6d. net 


Crown S8vo. Price 


THE NEXT CORNER 


By KATE JORDAN. 
Saturday Review: “ Miss Jordan deftly sustains an intricate 
plot and oe us on tenterhooks till the last moment.” 
Westminster Gazette: ‘The story is unwound with very 
Pe + suse ingenuity, and a knack of achieving a tense ati 
sphere at the dramatic moment which is none too common. 


1O- 





1 


od. net. 


os. 


THE 


4th large impression. Price 


THE SHADOW OF 
EAST 


By E. M. HULL. 
Author of “ The Sheik’ (60th edition. Price 3s. Gd. net). 
Sixty editions in the English language have been sold of 





THE SHEIK, E. M. Hull's great story of love in the desert. 
‘THE SHEIK has surpassed in sale any novel in any language 
published during the last two years. In America alone over 
200,000 copies have been sold. IE. M. Hull is an English 
novelist—not American. 

“THE BEST BOOK ON AUCTION. 
Crown Svo. Second e Edition. Price 6s. net. 


AUCTION BRIDGE MADE 
CLEAR 





With an extensive A.B.C. of game and the complete cod 
of laws and a secti n on “ Contract Bridge. 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 

Daily Mail: A clear description of the game T! 

| book is designed to teach players to ‘ walk,’ not to Bi 
many who think themselves advanced would g: h | 
reading it.’”’ 

Yorkshive Post Hapt wre those who find a text-book 
that is sound and yet interestin Such a book is that of Mr 
Manning Foster.” 

Weekly Dispaich : The book is of immense value to players 
who desire a ready book of reference 
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Alumni Cantabrigienses, 4 Biographical List 
of all known students, graduates, and holders of office at the 
University of Cambridge from the earliest tires to 1900. 
Compiled by Dr J. VENN and J. A. VENN, M.A. Part I 
(in four volumes), from the earliest times to 1751. Volume I, 
Abbas-Cutts, now ready. Crown 4to. £7 10s net. 
(Edition limited to 500 copies.) 


. 
The Origin of Tyranny. By P. N. URE, M.A. 
With 46 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 35s net. 

The view that the prevalence of tyranny in the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.C., one of the most momentous periods in the whole of the world’s history, 
was in sOme way connected with the invention of coinage has been occasionally 
expressed, The author is of opinion that the evidence points to conclusions 
of a more wide-reaching character. 


-_ 
Essays on the Latin Orient. sy wittiam 
MILLER, M.A., Oxon. With 7 plates, 2 illustrations in 
the text, and a map. Royal 8vo. 40s net. 

“One can follow here, under Mr Miller's guidance, the story of Greece itself 
from the Roman Conquest down to the emancipation from the Turks. . . . 
An entrancing volume for the lover of history ; there is scarcely a paragraph 
that is not provocative of reverie."—Zhe Pall Mail and Globe. 


. Agricola. A Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life 
in the Greco-Roman World from the point of view of Labour. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Royal 8vo. 47s 6d net. 

“A volume which every one who studies the classics on the sound lines 
recently laid down by the Committee which has been inquiring into their 
cducational value will surely recegnise as an Indispensable companion to his 
reading cither of the authors themselves or of the history of Greece and Rome.” 

The Westminster Gazette. 


Epilegomena to the Study of Greek 


Religion. By JANE ELLFN HARRISON, Hon. 
D.Litt. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Abe: . Fellow and Lecturer 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. Deu., ovo. 33 6d net. 

“In this brochure Miss Jane Harrison sums up the results of her long-con- 
tinued studies in early Greek religion, and tn the last pages she applies those 
results to the religious movements of to-day. It is written in the pellucid 
and charming style of all her works. There is no doubt as to the interest and 
value of the researches here summarized.”—The Manchester Guardian. 


— . 4 

Mithraism and Christianity. A study in 
Comparative Religion. By L. PATTERSON, M.A., Vice-Princi- 
pal of Chichester Theological College. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“We desire to recommend this little book to the notice of students who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the elements of Mithraism. The author 
has evidently gone carefully into most of what has been written on this subject, 
whether controversial or scientific, and puts before us succinctly pretty well 
all that is known of the cult of Mithra.”"—Notes and Queries. 


A Textbook of European Archaeology. 
Volume I, The Palaeolithic Period. By R. A. S&S. 
MACALISTER, Litt.D., F.S.A., Professor of Celtic Archaeo- 
logy, University College, Dublin. With 184 illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 503 net. 

“The book is written in a vivid, clear, direct style. It rivals the Golden 
Bough in exhaustiveness and in charm of both matter and style. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. The work of a recognized expert and authority, it cannot, 
fail to win and hold its place as the standard work on European Archaeology.” 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


Prehistory, A Study of Early Cultures in Europe aad 
the Mediterranean Basin. By M. C. BURKITT, M.A., F.G.S. 
With a short preface by L’'ABBE H. BREUIL. With 47 
plates. Royal 8vo. 35s net. 

* Mr Burkitt is to be congratulated on his book. It is indeed a feat to have 
produced so carly in his career a work that every student of prehistorics will 
henceforth be glad to havo at his elbow. While useful throughout, however, 
it is of special value in so far as it incorporates the writer's first-hand informa- 
tion as acquired in the company of those high priests of the cave-hunting science, 
Messrs Breuil and Obermater.”"—The Times Literary Supplanent, 


Horace : Odes and Epodes, A study in Poetic 
Word-order. By H. DARNLEY NAYLOR, M.A. Demy 
8vo. 20s not. 

This book is not a new commentary, but a study In pe word-order 
with illustrations from the Odes, Carmen Saeculare, and Epodes of Horace, 
intended to be used side by side with any edition of the poet. The author’s 
aim is to show that word-order is no more negligible in poetry than it is 
in prose, aud that the rules laid down by Prof. J. P. Postgate and cxeimplified 
by the author in certain Livian studies are observed by the poet no less 
than by the writer of prose, 


Selections from the Poems of Sir 


Walter Scott, Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON, M.A.,F.8S.A. Crown 8vo. 4s6dnet. English Romantic 
Poets, 

This volume concludes the series of Selections from English Romantic Poets. 
The principle of selection has been that which has guided the editor in making 
his selections for the previous volumes, namely, to exhibit the characteristic 
genius of the author through passages which, so far as possible, are complete 
in themselves, and may be read independently of the context for the sake of 
their own merits, 











A Volume of Oriental Studies presenteg 
to Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., on his 
60th Birthday (7th February, 1922). Edited by T. w, 
ARNOLD and R. A. NICHOLSON. With a portrait of 
Professor Browne and 10 illustrations. Royal 8vo. £4 4s net, 
(Edition limited to 500 copies.) 


Sir A, Ww. Ward: Collected Papers, 


Historical, . Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. By Sir 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of 
Peterhouse. Demy 8vo. This work, in five volumes, is 
now complete, and is obtainable as follows :—Volumes I and 
II (Historical). 483 net the two volumes, not sold separately. 
Volumes III and IV (Literary).. 63s net the two volumes, 
not sold separately. Volume V (Travel and Miscellaneous). 
With a portrait of Sir A. W. Ward. 36s net. 


History of Holland, By GEORGE EDMUND. 
SON, D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. With 2 maps. Demy 
8vo. 22s 6d net. Cambridge Historical Series. 

The aim of the series to which this book belongs is to sketch the history 
of Modern Europe, with that of its chief colonies and conqucsts, from about 
the end of the fifteenth century down to the present time. ‘The title, History 
of Holland, given to the volume, is fully justified by the predominant part which 
the great maritime province took in-the War of Indepeadence and througheut 
the whole of the subsequent history of the Dutch State and people. 


b | . . 
Matthew Prior. A study of his public career and 
correspondence. By L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. With a frontispiece. Demy 
8vo. 223 6d net. 

As a writer of light verse, Prior stands second to none in the Augnstan 
age of English Literature, but it is only recently that attention has becn drawn 
to hint as a writer of prose of unusual excellence. It Is now possible to revon- 
struct in detail and to estimate the value of the work done by Prior in the 
Diplomatic Service. 


The Study of American History. by 
VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. Being the inaugural lecture of 
the Sir George Watson Chair of American History, Liters- 
ture, and Institutions. With an appendix relating to the 
foundation, and a portrait of Sir George Watson. Crown Svo. 
3s 6d net. 

“* Not only on its own account as a worthy utterance by one who is a master 
historian and diplomatist, but as the first of a series of lectures founded to 
romote Anglo-American interest and fellowship, we welcome Lord Bryce's 
atest publication. He was evidently marked out by his career and learning 
to be the first ‘Sir George Watson Lecturer,’ and here once again he displays 
that lucid style and sane temper which fit him to be an instructor of the two 
nations.”-——The Inquirer, 


A Selection of Cases Illustrative of the 


Law of Contract, (Based on the collection of 
G. B. Finch.) By C. 8. KENNY, LL.D., F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 
20s net. 

The collection of cases made by the late Mr G. B. Finch is reproduced tn 
this volume in an abridged form, at a price that brings it within the reach 
of the ordinary student. Dr Kenny has omitted only those very few decisions 
that scem to have lost their authority or their interest, and has inserted various 
cases that have been decided since the last edition of Mr Finch’s book was 
published. 


Instinct and the Unconscious. A con. 
tribution to a Biological Theory of the Psycho-neuroses. 
By W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Second 
edition, with two new appendices. Demy 8vo. 15s not. 


Cambridge Medical Series. Ready shortly. 

“Clear and admirably written, and will be of the greatest value to all who 
are interested in the nature and workings of the unconscious. The theory 
that instincts are suppressed primitive mental activities, which may be cither 
held entirely in check or used in part, is a brilliant addition to our knowledge. 
Dr. Rivers has much to say on the mechanism of suppression and dissociation, 
which is equally lumi It is impossible in a short space to give an adequate 
account of the originality and interest of this book, which deserves repeated 
reading.”—Brain, on First Edition. 





Weather Prediction by Numerical 


Process. By LEWIS F. RICHARDSON, B.A, 
F.R.Met.Soc., F.Inst.R. With a frontispiece. Demy 4to. 
30s net. 


The author presents in this book a scheme of weather prediction whtch 
resembles the proeess by which the Nautical Almanac is produced, in so far 
as it is foumied upon the differential equations, and not upon the partial recure 
rence of phenomena in their ensemble. 


Hampshire. By TELFORD VARLEY. With maps, 
diagrams, and illustretions. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. Cam- 
bridge County Handbooks. 

Each volume of the Cambridge County Handbooks gives an account not 
only of the topography of the county with which it deals, but also of its history, 
industries, and gencral characteristics, and contains physical and geological 
maps and many illustrations, 
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